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OPER.ATION 


JACK  LEWIS 


December  26,  1952 


Captain  Harry  L.  Pete 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

1st  Marine  Division,  Korea 

Dear  Sir  : 

As  the  captain  will  undoubtedly 
recall,  I  served  long  and  faithfully 
as  his  company  gunnery  sergeant. 
All  the  time  I  was  overseas  under 
his  command,  I  attempted  to  carry 
out  my  duties  as  efficiently  and 
effectively  as  possible  and  to  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  our  war  effort. 

Should  we  ever  again  become 
associated  in  a  similar  way,  I  would 
make  every  possible  effort  to  per- 
form in  the  same  manner. 

However,  sir,  there  is  one  thing 
on  which  I  am  going  to  have  to 
insist — don't  ever  again  ask  me  to 
play  Santa  Claus  to  that  seven- 
year-old  terror  you  so  fondly  refer 
to  as  your  ''heir." 

When   I   was  to  be  transferred 


back  to  the  States  from  Korea  and 
found  I  would  be  stationed  where 
your  family  is  living,  you  asked  me 
to  try  to  fill  in  at  Christmastime.  I 
made  that  promise,  but  I  certainly 
didn't  realize  what  I  was  getting 
into.  Maybe  you  didn't  either,  Cap- 
tain, so  I'll  digress  enough  to  tell 
you  a  little  about  it. 

As  soon  as  I  checked  into  the 
new  base,  I  dropped  around  to  see 
your  wife.  She  is  well,  of  course, 
but  I  could  see  that  some  little 
thing  was  bothering  her.  If  it  was 
one  "of  those  little  chores  around 
the  house  that  pile  up  while  the 
men  are  away,  I  figured  I  might 
take  care  of  it,  so  I  asked  if  there 
was  anything  I  could  do  to  help 
out.  That  is  a  nice  way  of  saying 


I  stuck  my  neck  out,  sir,  and  prob- 
ably deserved  everything  that's 
happened  to  me. 

"There  is  something  you  might 
be  able  to  do,"  she  said,  and  if  I've 
ever  seen  a  woman  with  a  wistful 
look,  she  had  it ;  and  if  there's  any- 
thing that  gets  me,,  it's  a  wistful 
look. 

'*Be  glad  to  help  anv  wav  I  can. 
What  is  it?" 

"It's  Christmas — and  David. 
After  last  year,  he  is  beginning  to 
doubt  that  there  really  is  a  Santa 
Claus.  I  don't  want  to  tell  him  the 
truth  until  Harry  can  get  home  and 
give  it  to  him  man-to-man  fashion." 

"You  don't  want  me  to  tell  him  !" 
I  was  already  beginning  to  wish  I 
hadn't  been  quite  so  forward  with 
my  offer  of  help.  I've  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  tell  anyone  there  is 
no  Santa  except  a  bunch  of  ma- 
rines who  should  have  been  old 
enough  to  know  better  anyhow.  In 
fact,  it's  been  so  long  since  my  dad 
broke  the  news  to  me  that  I  don't 
recall  the  circumstances. 


ESCALATOR 
DOWN 


"Shtairs,  shtairs,  shtairs.  . 
th'  hecksh  the  eshcalators  ?" 


But  your  wife  didn't  want  me  to 
tell  David.  Nothing  as  simple  as 
that.  She  wanted  me  to  be  Santa 
Claus ! 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  all  this, 
apparently,  since  it  seems  you've 
been  crawling  up  and  down  chim- 
neys each  Christmas  for  the  past 
few  years ;  but  believe  me.  Skipper, 
all  this  was  new  to  me.  I  didn't 
think  I  was  going  to  like  it.  Later, 
I  became  quite  sure  of  that  fact — 
but  I  was  stuck  for  sure.  Me  and 
my  oversized  mouth ! 

Anyhow,  it  seems  your  son 
started  to  get  suspicious  and  asked 
embarrassing  questions  after  last 
Christmas  when  you  were  put  on 
that  special  assignment  and  sent 
to  Quantico,  thus  nixing  your  an- 
nual chimney  dive.  With  the  Old 
Man  and  Santa  both  failing  to  show 
for  the  big  event  on  Christmas  Eve, 
the  kid  started,  to  put  two  and  two 
together.  He  got  some  hint  of  the 
answer  that  most  kids  start  to  sus- 
pect sooner  or  later. 

Your  wife  was  afraid  that  if  it 
happened  again  this  year,  the  kid's 
ideals  might  be  shattered — and,  like 
I  said,  you  wouldn't  be  here  to  give 
him  the  right  answers  straight- 
from-the-shoulder,  chin-up,  old- 
man  style. 

That's  how  I  came  to  try  on  your 
Santa  Claus  suit,  which  your  wife 
dug  out  of  moth  balls  while  the  boy 
was  still  away  at  school. 

Captain,  I  am  getting  old.  I  dis- 
covered this  when  your  wife  handed 
me  the  pillow  that  you've  always 
used  for  padding  in  the  front  of 
that  suit.  I  had  to  hand  it  back  to 
her  since  there  wasn't  room  in  that 
uniform  for  both  me  and  the  pillow. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  I  also 
reached  the  conclusion  that  I  was 
too  old  for  this  type  of  shenani- 


-but    a    promise    is    still    a      hauled    in    for   allegedly   breaking- 


promise. 

Anyhow,  your  wife  outlined  her 
plan  of  attack,  explaining  that  it 
had  been  an  annual  practice  to  leave 
a  ladder  up  along  side  the  house 
on  Christmas  Eve  and  that  about 
midnight  you  always  climbed  it  and 
then  came  down  those  iron  steps  on 
the  inside  of  the  chimney.  As  you 
know  from  past  experience,  David 
was  to  be  waiting  for  me  and  I  was 
to  follow  your  past  practice  of  hav- 
ing a  long  talk  with  him.  I  was  to 
explain  that  he  had  to  be  a  good  boy 
all  the  following  year. 

Somehow,  I  just  didn't  go  for 
it,  since  I  figured  David  would 
know  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  former  Santa ;  but  your 
wife  didn't  agree.  She  felt  that  with 
my  face  mostly  covered  by  that 
big,  bushy  beard  I  was  to  paste  on, 
the  Irish  of  the  Malone  family 
would  never  show  through. 

It  was  her  plan,  so,  being*  a  good 
marine,  I  didn't  question  it.  But  I 
didn't  necessarily  buy  it,  either.  It 
was  too  easy  for  something  to  go 
wrong — and  it  did.  But  more  about 
that  later. 

It  was  as  black  as  a  drill  instruc- 
tor's temper  last  night  when  I  put 
in  my  appearance  at  your  place  all 
set  to  make  my  debut  as  the  good 
Saint  Nick. 

I  parked  my  car  a  block  away 
and  kept  to  alleys  in  hopes  that  the 
policeman  on  your  beat  wouldn't 
spot  me  and  lock  me  up  for  imper- 
sonating a  well-known  public  fig- 
ure. I  was  just  as  careful  when  I 
started  up  that  ladder  to  the  top  of 
your  house,  taking  a  good  look 
around  to  be  sure  that  no  one  was 
watching  me.  After  all.  the  ^Marine 
Corps  would  probably  look  unkind- 
ly upon  one  of  its  master  sergeants 


and  entering  while  disguised  in  a 
Santa  Claus  rig. 

I  was  feeling  like  one  of  those 
cat  burglars,  who  are  supposed  to 
scale  walls  to  burglarize  their  vic- 
tims, as  I  went  up  that  ladder  and 
wandered  around  over  the  rooftop 
until  I  finally  located  the  chimney. 
(You  can  say  what  you  like,  sir. 
about  getting  into  the  spirit  of 
things,  but  I  didn't  feel  the  least  bit 
like  Saint  Nick  as  I  went  over  the 
edge  of  that  chimney  and  started 
feeling  around  for  the  iron  ladder 
your  wife  said  had  been  built  in- 
side to  allow  for  cleaning.) 

In  fact,  I've  felt  happier  many  a 
time  when  I  was  climbing  over  the 
rail  of  a  ship  and  starting  down  the 
landing  nets  for  an  amphibious 
landing.  Those  times.  Captain,  I 
knew  what  I  was  getting  into. 

A  point  for  your  consideration, 
too.  sir.  One  of  the  first  around- 
the-home  chores  you  had  better 
schedule  when  you  get  back  is  to 
clean  that  chimney.  I  did  a  pretty 
good  job  of  it  myself  last  night, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  take  care  of  before  next 
Yuletide  rolls  around. 

It  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad. 
though,  if  I  hadn't  gotten  stuck. 
Like  I  said  before,  I  had  no  need 
for  that  pillow  to  fill  out  the  stom- 
ach space  in  your  red  and  white 
uniform.  I  was  what  I  judged  to 
be  about  halfway  down  when  one 
of  those  iron  steps  bolted  to  the  side 
of  the  chimney  cut  into  my  mid- 
section. I  remember  thinking :  This 
is  really  going  to  be  a  tight  squeeze. 
The  blacksmith  who  made  those 
steps  for  you  must  have  made  that 
one  a  little  wider  than  the  others. 

Then  I  quit  thinking.  I  was  in 
trouble.  Bad  trouble ! 
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One  of  my  feet  slipped  off  the 
step  below ;  then  the  other.  There  I 
was,  hanging  on  the  inside  of  the 
blackest  hole  this  side  of  Calcutta, 
stuck  there  with  an  iron  bar  pin- 
ning my  back  against  the  wall  of 
that  chimney.  I  managed  to  hang 
onto  the  step  above  my  head  and 
tried  to  use  it  to  pull  myself  out. 

It  was  no  good. 

Then  I  tried  to  get  my  feet  back 
on  the  step  below.  Finally  I  was 
able  to  get  the  tips  of  my  toes  on 
it,  but  they  were  merely  touching, 
so  I  was  unable  to  get  any  pressure 
out  of  my  legs  in  order  to  push  my- 
self up.  I  started  to  get  a  trifle 
panicky. 

I  was  stuck ! 

By  this  time  I  had  worked  up 
quite  a  sweat,  and  the  soot  I  had 
collected  up  to  this  point  was  mak- 
ing that  phoney  beard  itch  like 
nothing  you  ever  felt.  I  just  relaxed 
for  a  moment,  trying  to  figure  some 
way  out,  and  I  came  up  with  Just 
one  answer  :  Start  yelling ! 

That  would  certainly  have 
spoiled  David's  Christmas,  though, 
and  I  knew  how  much  your  wife 
was  counting  on  me  by  this  time. 
I  gave  the  struggling  routine 
another  try,  but  it  was  no  soap.  I 
relaxed  once  more  to  give  it  a  little 
thought. 

I  was  possibly  a  trifle  bitter  as  I 
hung  there,  wondering  whv  I  had 
ever  let  myself  get  talked  into  a 
spot  such  as  this.  Stuck  like  a  cork 
in  a  bottle ! 

For  the  past  five  years,  sir,  I've 
been  avoiding  crawling  into  Ma- 
rine Corps  tanks  and  the  likes  of 
that.  I  had  long  ago  reached  the 
conclusion  that  Shark  Malone 
would  no  longer  be  poured  or 
forced  through  the  entrance  of 
those  things  .  .  .  and  yet,  T  had  let 
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myself  get  talked  into  a  thing  like 
this. 

I  was  just  filling  my  lungs  full 
of  soot-clogged  air  in  preparation 
for  screaming  for  your  wife  to 
come  to  the  rescue,  when  I  felt 
something  below  me  ...  a  small, 
narrow  something  that  seemed  to 
be  encircling  my  legs,  tightening 
about  them.  The  first  thing  I 
thought  of  was  a  snake.  I  didn't 
stop  to  ask  myself  who  ever  heard 
of  a  boa  constrictor  hiding  out  in  a 
chimney. 

I  was  scared,  but  I  tried  to  avoid 
panic.  This  thing,  though,  was  pull- 
ing tighter  and  tighter  until  my 
ankles  were  broug-ht  together  with 
a  jerk.  I  was  plenty  worried  about 
what  was  going  on,  Captain,  but 
this  still  was  not  as  bad  as  the 
prospect  of  spending  the  rest  of  my 
Yuletide  leave  in  your  chimney 
while  the  local  fire  department  took 
it  down  a  brick  at  a  time. 

I  was  almost  happy  as  this  thinn 
pinning  my  legs  together  gave  a 
jerk  and  I  seemed  to  move  a  trifle 
there  between  that  iron  step  and 
the  chimney  wall.  It  wasn't  much — 
perhaps  as  little  as  an  inch — ^but  I 
moved ! 

There  was  another  heavy  jerk 
and  I  moved  another  inch.  Then 
came  a  series  of  fast  jerks  and  I 
could  hear  someone  laughing  a 
long  way  off.  It  sounded  like  a 
ghoul  screaming  into  a  rain  barrel. 
There  was  a  big  jerk  on  the  thing. 
which  I  now  took  to  be  a  rope,  and 
I  made  a  panickv  grab  for  the  step 
I  had  been  hanging  onto  a  moment 
before.  I  was  too  late. 

Down  I  went  striking  my  arms 
and  elbows  against  the  rest  of 
those  steps  and  scraping  down  the 
back  wall  of  the  chimney  with  the 
rear  of  vour  Saint  Nick  suit. 


Unless  you  don't  mind  your  son 
seeing  a  much-patched  and  be- 
draggled Santa  next  season,  I  rec- 
ommend that  you  buy  a  new  suit 
before  your  next  perennial  debut 
rolls  around. 

I  hit  the  bottom  of  the  chimney, 
landing  in  a  tangled  and  slightly 
indignant  heap  in  the  fireplace.  Be- 
fore I  could  catch  my  breath,  the 
rope  encircling  my  ankles  tightened 
once  more  and  T  was  dragged 
bodily  out  onto  the  carpet. 

The  only  light  was  that  from  the 
Christmas  tree  which  stood  in  one 
corner,  and  my  eyes  were  stinging 
with  soot.  In  spite  of  this,  though. 
I  was  able  to  make  out  a  small  boy 
wearing  a  pair  of  red  and  white 
candy- striped  pajamas.  I  thought 
he  might  have  been  cute  had  it  not 
been  for  the  way  he  stood  there, 
towering  over  me,  staring  down  at 
my  face  with  an  expression  of  quiet 
disdain. 

Captain,  as  man  and  boy  in  our 
Marine  Corps,  I  figure  I've  gone 


through  my  share  of  fire,  flame, 
blasts,  and  bullets  ;  but  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  straight  out  that  I'd 
turn  right  around  and  retrace  that 
route  before  I'd  again  repeat  that 
next  few  minutes. 

"You're  Santa  Claus?"  the  boy 
asked  loftily  as  I  lay  there  sprawled 
on  the  floor. 

I  nodded  as  sagely  as  I  could 
under  the  circumstances.  "And  you 
are  no  doubt  David.  David  Pete?" 

It  was  his  turn  to  nod,  and  he 
smiled.  I  thought  for  a  moment 
that  everything  was  going  to  work- 
out okay  until  I  took  another  look 
at  the  glint  in  his  eye.  It  didn't 
match  that  smile. 

"This  would  be  much  easier  to 
believe,  mister,  if  you  still  had  your 
beard,"  he  pointed  out. 

My  hand  went  up  to  my  face  and 
I  started  to  feel  miserable.  The 
game  was  over.  The  beard  was 
hanging  somewhere  up  inside  that 
chimney. 

"Now  what  do  you  really  want  ?" 


your  favorite  son  wanted  to  know. 
*'You're  not  my  dad,  and  you're 
not  Santa  Claus.  Why  are  you 
here?" 

Captain,  I  think  your  son  had 
serious  doubts  concerning  my  char- 
acter because  he  was  hanging  on 
tight  to  that  rope,  making  sure  I 
didn't  get  up.  If  I  had  tried,  he 
could  have  jerked  my  feet  right  out 
from  under  me.  Meantime  I  was 
doing  some  plain  and  fancy  think- 
ing. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 
David  demanded  once  more.  I 
didn't  say  anything,  just  grinned 
and  nodded  at  the  rope. 

**That  was  a  pretty  good  stunt 
for  getting  me  out  of  the  chimney, 
Son.  How'd  you  happen  to  dream 
it  up?" 

The  compliment  softened  him 
just  a  trifle,  but  he  didn't  loosen 
his  hold  on  the  rope. 

"This  is  my  Santa  Claus  Detec- 
tor," he  explained  proudly.  "I  made 
it  to  settle  once  and  for  all  whether 
there  is  really  a  Santa  Claus." 

"But  you  haven't  solved  any- 
thing, David.  You're  on  the  wrong 
track."  I  told  him.  "I'm  not  the 
real  Santa,  but  I'm  standing  in  for 
him  this  year." 

The  pull  at  my  ankles  slackened 
a  trifle. 

"What  do  you  mean,  mister?" 

So  I  started  to  tell  him  about 
the  Korean  orphans  and  how  last 
year  there  had  been  no  Christmas 
for  so  many  of  them.  "This  vear, 
your  daddy's  over  there,  and  he 
decided  it  would  be  nice  if  Santa 
got  around  to  those  Korean  kids 
who  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten. 
That's  why  I'm  helping  out  here. 
It  was  vour  dad's  idea." 


David  looked  down  at  me  for  a 
long  minute,  then  dropped  the  rope. 
He  stood  there  undecided  for  an 
instant,  then  dropped  down  on  the 
carpet  beside  me,  eyeing  me  sym- 
pathetically.. 

"You're  a  mess,"  he  granted, 
taking  in  the  torn,  soot-smothered 
suit.  "But  what  about  the  orphans  ? 
Doesn't  Santa  come  to  them  at 
all?" 

"He  will  this  year  with  the  help 
of  a  few  guys  like  your  dad. 
There's  going  to  be  a  big  party  for 
all  the  kids  from  the  orphanage, 
and  Santa  has  promised  to  be 
there." 

We  sat  for  a  minute  while  David 
looked  the  Christmas  tree  over. 

"I  guess  it's  all  right,"  he  said, 
choking  a  little.  They  really  need 
Santa  as  much  as  we  do.  Maybe 
it's  all  right  for  him  to  have  helpers 
like  you — in  an  emergency." 

I  let  him  think  about  it,  and  we 
sat  there  for  a  long  time. 

Finally  David  looked  up  at  me. 
"Let's  sing,"  he  said  brightly.  "You 
know  'Silent  Night,'  don't  you?" 

I  gulped. 

Now,  Captain,  I  ask  you,  is  it 
right  that  a  bachelor  marine  mas- 
ter sergeant  should  be  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  living  room  floor 
singing  carols  with  a  seven-year- 
old  on  Christmas  Eve?  My  only 
comment  is  that  if  you  people 
didn't  give  that  Christmas  party 
you  were  planning  for  the  orphans, 
you'd  better  get  on  it  now,  even  if 
it  is  a  little  late.  Otherwise,  you're 
going  to  have  to  explain  a  lot  of 
other  things  to  your  son — besides 
making  liars  out  of  us  both. 
Respectfully, 

Shark  Malone 


■^^ 
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LIIVK  LUES 

Ifu  the  ZdUo^ 

GOOD  NEWS 

/7f  news  is  defined  as  a  report  of 
y  recent  events,  what  justification 
have  we  for  referring  to  the  birth 
of  Jesus  as  this  season's  most  im- 
portant good  news? 

Before  we  try  to  answer  this 
question,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  means  of  transmitting  news 
have  changed  since  that  Judean 
night  when  herald  angels  sang.  To- 
day we  take  for  granted  marvels  of 
communication.  For  example,  pres- 
idential nominees  are  chosen  while 
millions  w^atch  the  developing 
events  on  television  screens  or  lis- 
ten to  radio  reports.  In  a  fraction 
of  a  second  the  news  circles  the 
globe,  and  the  watcher  or  listener 
in  Timbuktu  knows  what  has  hap- 
pened as  soon  as  the  candidate  him- 
self. Within  a  few  hours  commen- 
tators who  want  to  mention  the 
selection  must  dress  it  up  with  facts 
or  fancies  about  the  man  to  make 
their  report  newsworthy.  The  old 
saying  that  bad  news  travels  fast 
has  lost  much  of  its  meaning  since 
today's  news,  good  and  bad,  travels 
with  the  speed  of  light. 

In  these  days  of  quick  reporting, 
there  is  also  extensive  advance  in- 
formation of  scheduled  events  that 
will  have  news  value.  B}-  press  and 
radio  we  are  told  of  the  time  and 
place,  and  agencies  whose  business 
is  the  spreading  of  news  are  all  set 
to  tell  the  world  what  is  happening. 

When  Jesus  was  born  in  a  stable, 
only   a    few    shepherds    heard   the 


angel  of  the  Lord  give  the  good 
tidings.  Prophets  had  foretold  the 
birth  of  a  SaA'iour,  but  no  one  had 
been  alerted  to  the  exact  time  or 
place.  iMthough  a  brilliant  star  ap- 
peared in  the  heavens,  no  Times 
Square  electric  sign,  no  newspaper 
headlines,  no  special  editions,  no 
radio,  no  telegraph,  no  television 
announced  to  the  world  that  a  Sav- 
iour was  born. 

Some  who  saw  or  heard  what 
took  place  that  first  Christmas  night 
believed  that  it  was  the  fulfillment 
of  prophecy  and  began  to  tell  the 
story.  It  was  good  news  to  every- 
one who  had  not  heard,  then  as  it 
is  now.  What  happened  on  that 
night  from  which  time  is  counted 
is  news  today  because  it  was  fol- 
low^ed  by  the  Resurrection.  An 
event  of  some  2,000  years  ago  is 
news  because  it  was  but  the  be- 
ginning of  what  can  happen  and  is 
happening  now.  Lives  are  trans- 
formed because  of  that  Christmas 
birth. 

Almost  every  day  I  run  into 
facts,  known  for  generations  by 
many  people,  that  are  news  to  me. 
Perhaps  our  definition  of  news 
needs  revision.  Reported  facts  pre- 
viously unknown  to  the  hearer  are 
news  to  him. 

"I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this 
day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord."  So  long 
as  there  are  those  who  have  not 
heard,  or  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand, or  those  who  do  not  accept 
the  transforming  power  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Christmas  message  is 
important  good  news. 
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Miriam  L.  Drury 

(Solution  on  page  29) 

^JJ^^^  YOU  finish  the  puzzle  below,  the  row  of  letters  on  the  left  will 
^^  spell  a  favorite  holiday  and  the  row  of  letters  on  the  right  will  spell 
something  associated  with  that  holiday. 
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1.  A  close  friend 

2.  A  book  in  the  Old  Testament 

3.  Luminous  arches  in  the  sky 

4.  One  who  assails  traditional  be- 
liefs, an  image-breaker 


5.  Causing  divisions  in  the  church 

6.  A  timbrel 

7.  A  squirrel  monkey 

8.  The  Greek  god  of  youth 

9.  Not  in  danger 
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BILOXI 


City  of  Romance 


Mabel  Otis  Rohison 


the 

for 

had 


ON  THE  OLD  Spanish  Trail  in 
Mississippi  Hes  one  of  the 
most  interesting  cities  in  the  United 
States,  Biloxi.  It  was  in  1699  that 
the  first  white  settlement  was  estab- 
lished there.  It  became  the  cradle 
of  a  vast  domain  stretching  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Rockies. 

Long  before  this,  however, 
region  was  a  popular  retreat 
the  inland  Indian  tribes.  They 
great  faith  in  the  health-giving 
A'irtues  of  the  climate  and  waters 
of  this  locality.  They  made  their 
camping  grounds  beneath  the  giant 
oaks  and  along  the  sandy  beaches 
teeming  with  fish. 

After  the  coming  of  the  white 
man,  eight  flags,  in  turn,  flew  over 
the  city :  French,  English,  Spanish, 
West  Florida  Republic,  United 
States,  Mississippi  Magnolia,  Con- 
federate States,  and  Mississippi 
State. 

Visible  across  the  Gulf  waters  is 
Ship  Island,  which  has  been  promi- 
nent all  through  its  history.  Here 
came  tlie  first  marriageable  girls  for 
the  early  colonists.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  island  stands  old  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts, built  in  1861  and  used 
as  a  prison  by  General  Butler. 

Today,  Biloxi  is  the  largest 
shrimp  and  oyster  port  in  the 
world.  Local  fisheries  operate  more 
than  nine  hundred  boats.  There  is 
much  Old  World  charm  about 
this  industry.  Visitors  are  wel- 
come at  the  seafood  plants  and  may 


take  photographs  of  the  picturesque 
boats  and  fishermen.  There  are 
mountains  of  shells  everywhere. 
They  are  crushed  for  road  work  or 
returned  to  the  oyster  beds.  The 
annual  blessing  of  the  Biloxi 
shrimp  fleet  takes  place  the  first 
Sunday  of  each  August.  This  reli- 
gious ceremony  attracts  thousands 
of  visitors. 

Biloxi  is  built  on  a  peninsula.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  city  from 
the  fisheries  is  the  resort  section.  In 
waters  once  infested  by  pirates, 
beautiful  yachts  from  many  cities 
now  ride  the  sparkling  waves. 
Biloxi  has  frequent  regattas  and 
sailing  events  of  outstanding  inter- 
est. 

At  great  Keesler  Field  is  the 
electronics  center  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  There  are  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  buildings  at  this  base.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 


portant  military  installations  in 
the  United  States.  Its  courses  in- 
clude airborne  radar,  ground 
radar,  radio,  and  many  allied  sub- 
jects. 

The  shrimp  trawlers,  the  oyster 
luggers,  the  majestic  oaks,  the  mag- 
nificent magnolias,  the  musical 
mocking  birds,  and  grotesque  peli- 
cans are  all  representative  of 
Biloxi.  But  the  outstanding  object 


is  the  stately  lighthouse  within  the 
city  limits  on  West  Beach  Boule- 
vard, built  when  the  city  was  a 
small  fishing  community.  For  more 
than  sixty  years  this  famous  light- 
house was  under  the  care  of  two 
women.  Old  residents  assert  that 
when  President  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated it  was  painted  black  in 
mourning,  but  today  it  is  a  clear 
white  under  the  management  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Drives  along  the  scenic  beaches 
wind  through  arched  trees  that 
drip  Avith  Spanish  moss.  Asiatic 
plants  lend  an  exotic  charm  to  this 
semitropical  region  where  flowers 
bloom  when  most  of  the  country 
is  under  snow. 

Arciong  its  ante-bellum  buildings 
is  Beauvoir,  once  the  home  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis.  It  has  a  historic 
museum  in  which  antiques  and 
heirlooms  are  preserved. 

The  alluring  atmosphere  of  the 
old  South  with  the  spirit  of  the 
new,  added  to  the  cultural  influence 
of  French  and  Spanish  conquerors, 
gives  Biloxi  an  appeal  all  its  own. 
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MEN  AGAINST  THE  AR 


FRANK   ILLINGWORTH 


THERE  IS  new  emphasis  on  the 
polar  regions — an  awareness 
that  the  Arctic  must  be  developed 
industrially.  Men  seem  to  feel  a 
certain  urgency  to  build,  and  ex- 
plore, and  survey ;  to  hack  more 
and  more  ore  from  the  rock ;  to 
build  roads  and  railways  across 
tundras  where  once  the  only  means 
of  transportation  was  the  dog  sled : 
to  build  new  military  centers  with 
which  to  protect  the  growino- 
northern  settlements. 

Never  before  has  the  "drift" 
north  been  more  marked.  Whereas 
fifty  years  ago  the  cry  was.  "Go 
west,  young  man !"  today  it  should 
be.  Go  north,  young  man.  go  north  ! 

The  war  helped  to  kill  the  popu- 
lar belief  that  the  Arctic  is  a  wil- 
derness of  ice.  Many  servicemen 
stationed  in  the  high  latitudes  be- 
tween 1939  and  1944  returned  with 
stories  of  soil  as  rich  as  that  of  the 
prairie  wheatlands,  and  conditions 


suitable  to  a  population  of  millions 
where  today  there  are  only  thou- 
sands. Some  of  these  servicemen 
returned  after  the  war  to  make  the 
development  of  the  Arctic  their 
life's  work,  either  because  they  had 
succumbed  to  the  "call  of  the 
North"  or  because  they  saw  in 
northern  tundras  and  forests  the 
means  to  fortune. 

The  North  appeals  to  a  particu- 
lar type  of  man.  He  may  not  re- 
semble the  tough  characters  who 
plow  through  the  pages  of  Jack 
London  and  Robert  Service,  al- 
though there  are  many  of  this  type 
in  the  Northlands.  But  there  are 
also  men  who  might  have  come 
from  counter  or  countinghouse. 
Still,  all  have  one  thing  in  common  : 
within  them  is  the  stuff  of  the 
pioneer. 

Time  and  again  in  the  North,  T 
have  heard  the  expression,  "The 
Arctic  does  something  to  a  man." 

The  individualism  in  a  man  who 
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in  a  bowler  hat  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  the  next  man  in  a  bowl- 
er comes  to  the  fore  when  he  reach- 
es the  North,  for  on  arrival  there 
he  sheds  the  number  allotted  to 
him  by  civilization.  And  by  the 
same  token  he  whose  character  is 
such  that  he  stands  out  among  the 
bowler  hatted  develops  the  stature 
of  a  giant  when  he  reaches  the 
"lands  beyond  the  North." 

Such  are  Olsen,  a  fabulous  char- 
acter whom  I  met  in  Spitzbergen 
(the  Norwegian  archipelago  seven 
hundred  miles  from  the  North 
Pole)  ;  the  remarkable  Ryans,  who 
built  a  road  in  Arctic  Canada, 
"cornered"  the  mail  and  transport 
business,  and  made  a  round  mil- 
lion ;  and  the  equally  remarkable 
Vic  Ingram. 

The  first  thing  one  notices  about 
Ingram,  proprietor  of  the  hotel  at 
Yellowknife,  the  "gold  boom"  town 
just  south  of  the  polar  circle  in 
Canada,  is  that  most  of  his  fingers 
are  missing.  He  lost  them  in  1932 
when  his  motorboat  caught  fire  on 
Great  Bear  Lake.  He  got  ashore 
with  one  of  his  crew  of  four  and  set 
out  for  the  nearest  shack  forty 
miles  away.  It  was  autumn.  A  bit- 
ter wind  swept  across  the  bare 
rocks,  its  lap  laden  with  cold,  and 


'I'd   say   it   was    dehydrated    turkey.'' 
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before  he  reached  the  shack  he  was 
frostbitten.  He  lost  his  fingers  and 
both  his  legs.  But  he  was  not  de- 
feated. Wearing  artificial  legs,  he 
turned  north  again  after  leaving 
the  hospital ;  and  when  Yellowknife 
came  into  being  in  1936,  he  built  its 
first  hotel. 

Hotel  Yellowknife  was  far  from 
pretentious.  But  today  it  is  com- 
plete with  smart  waitresses,  com- 
fortable lounges,  spring  beds ;  and 
its  proprietor  must  be  doing  nicely 
financially. 

The  great  Northlands  ofTer  op- 
portunity seldom  met  in  the  over- 
populated  areas  to  the  south.  For 
example,  until  recently  in  Yellow- 
knife there  was  only  one  lawyer. 
Where  in  temperate  latitudes  would 
one  find  but  one  attorney  in  a  town 
of  3,000  people  ?  There  is  a  time  in 
the  development  of  every  new  set- 
tlement when  there  are  needed  a 
lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  nurse,  a  hotel- 
keeper,  a  cafe  proprietor,  a  beauty 
parlor,  a  cinema,  and  a  newspaper. 
He  who  has  a  little  of  the  pioneer's 
spirit  is  certain  of  reasonable  suc- 
cess, for  at  least  in  the  beginning  he 
has  no  competitors.  These  circum- 
stances have  undoubtedly  prompted 
many  a  man  to  strike  north  for 
his  fortune. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  region  of  the 
world  is  a  capacity  for  hard  work 
worth  more  than  a  private  income. 

Only  in  the  North  could  one 
hope  to  find  men  like  the  Ryans. 
Pat  Ryan  was  a  blacksmith  with 
Ringling  Brothers'  Circus.  His 
brother.  Mickey,  was  a  boxer.  In 
1910  Mickey  went  to  Edmonton 
for  a  fight.  He  stayed  on  and  sum- 
moned Pat  to  join  him.  Three  years 
later  the  two  brothers  decided  to 
head  north  for  Fort  McMurray. 
where  Mickey  sold  soft  drinks  and 


Pat  returned  to  blacksmithing. 
Later  they  landed  a  contract  for 
mail  delivery  by  horse  and  sled  to 
outlying    settlements. 

Their  next  step  forward  was  the 
construction  of  a  road  into  territory 
which  up  to  then  had  been  beyond 
penetration  except  by  air.  Through 
forest  and  across  alternately  frozen 
and  sodden  muskeg  they  paved 
R}'an  Highwa}^  with  sand  and  clay 
reinforced  with  logs  and  boulders. 
After  every  heavy  downpour  they 
had  to  make  more  repairs.  But  they 
persevered  with  their  through- 
freight  highway  until  they  had  a 
freight  transport  monopoly.  Mickey 
was  business  manager.  Pat,  almost 
stone  deaf,  continued  to  shoe  the 
Ryan  horses  until  World  War  II, 
when  the  Ryan  outfit  moved  an 
average  of  fifteen  thousand  tons  of 
northbound  freisfht  annuallv. 

There  were  times  w^hen  they 
were  nearly  flat  broke.  But  they 
accepted  hardship  and  hard  work, 
and  throughout  their  early  years  of 
endeavor  showed  a  doggedness 
that  refused  to  admit  defeat.  Today 
they  must  be  among  the  w^ealthiest 
men  in  the  Northlands.  Yet  there  is 
no  sign  of  pompousness.  Not  that 
this  should  be  surprising,  for  there 
is  little  room  for  pomposity  in  the 
Arctic.  It  would  not  occur  to  the 
town  council  at  Yellowknife  or 
Fairbanks  to  call  the  local  trapper 
of  muskrats  a  "rodent  operative"! 

Yellowknife  was  but  a  name  on 
the  map  fifteen  years  ago,  the  loca- 
tion of  an  Indian  tent  encampment. 
Today  its  output  of  gold  is  the 
highest  in  Canada. 

So  it  is  in  Arctic  Scandinavia, 
Alaska,  and  the  northern  reaches 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  Small  settlements 
are  fast  growing  into  industrial 
towns. 


Igarka,  in  Arctic  Russia,  has 
grown  from  a  village  of  forty  fisher- 
men into  a  large  industrial  city. 
The  population  of  Fairbanks  has 
nearly  doubled  in  ten  years,  and 
the  local  government  offices  receive 
an  average  of  two  hundred  in- 
quiries a  month  from  men  who 
want  to  settle  in  Alaska.  Progress 
is  not  retarded  by  lack  of  labor. 
There  are  three  times  as  man\- 
applicants  for  jobs  in  Arctic  Can- 
ada as  there  are  jobs  available. 
When  last  year  the  Norwegian 
mining  company  in  Spitzberg^en  ad- 
vertised in  Oslo  for  forty  miners, 
it  received  two  thousand  applica- 
tions. Never  has  the  drift  north 
been  more  marked.  The  Arctic  is 
being  developed  industrially  at  a 
phenomenal  speed,  and  opportunity 
for  fortune  is  marked. 

The  North  also  offers  hope  to 
those  who  find  themselves  unsuited 
to  civilization  and  to  him  w^ho  has 
suffered  a  setback  in  the  warm 
lands  to  the  south,  whether  this  be 
from  a  financial  cause  or  from  un- 
requited love,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Danish  trapper  Antonesque.  His 
dog  team  invariably  includes  a  dog- 
named  Karen,  from  which  it  can 
be  supposed  that  he  has  not  for- 
gotten the  reason  he  exiled  him- 
self  to  Arctic  Greenland  twenty 
years  ago.  For  such  as  he,  and  the 
previously  mentioned  Olsen,  the 
Arctic  is  a  sanctuary. 

In  1938,  when  I  first  met  Olsen, 
he  worked  in  the  iron  mines  at 
Kiruna,  one  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  polar  circle  in  Swedish  Lap- 
land. In  his  early  twenties  he  had 
an  immense  physique,  the  voice  of 
a  Tarzan,  an  outsize  in  fists,  and  a 
capacity  for  raw  liquor  almost  be- 
yond belief.  Regularly  once  a  month 
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he  sat  on  the  floor  and  broke  up 
his  furniture,  which  idiosyncrasy 
was  less  an  expression  of  aggres- 
siveness than  a  simple  delight  in 
his  ability  to  tear  a  chair  apart  with 
his  hands.  For  the  same  reason 
Olsen  enjoyed  grabbing  a  man  by 
the  belt  and,  with  the  bellow  of  a 
bull,  lifting  him  shoulder  high. 

Eleven  years  after  I  had  last 
seen  Olsen,  I  heard  a  familiar  bel- 
low from  the  well  deck  of  the  Nor- 
wegian collier  ''Askeladden,"  bound 
for  Spitzbergen.  There  stood  Olsen 
holding  a  seaman  aloft  with  one 
arm.  I  clattered  down  to  introduce 
myself.  After  a  moment  he  recog- 
nized me  but  did  not,  as  one  might 
have  expected,  lower  his  latest  vic- 
tim to  the  deck  and  shake  me  by 
the  hand ;  he  released  his  grasp  on 
the  seaman's  belt  so  that  the  poor 
fellow  crashed  to  the  iron  deck,  and, 
grabbing  me  by  the  belt,  heaved  me 
aloft  to  introduce  me  as  "my  frien' 
Illingvort." 

Since  I  had  last  met  Olsen  he 
had  crossed  Siberia,  labored  in 
Arctic  Greenland,  and  worked  on 
a  whaler  in  the  Antarctic.  He  had 
only  the  previous  month  returned 
from  the  Far  South.  And  now  he 
was  bound  for  the  Far  North. 

His  constant  companion  was  a 
Norwegian  with  the  face  of  Nean- 
derthal Man.  The  friend's  hair  was 
cut  in  Antarctic  style,  that  is,  in 
the  curly  halo  worn  by  whalermen. 
He  was  sullen.  Not  once  during 
the  voyage  did  he  speak.  "He  has 
nothing  to  say,"  Olsen  explained. 
"He  did  not  spik  vonce  all  der 
time  ve  vos  in  der  Antarctic."  Be- 
hind his  beetling  brows  there  lurked 
the  knowledge  that  his  cranial 
formation  was  that  of  Early  Man. 
When  I  asked  if  I  might  photo- 
graph him  he  backed  away,  in  his 
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eyes  the  expression  of  hatred.  I 
had  insulted  him.  I  spent  the  first 
day-and-a-half  on  the  "Askelad- 
den"  stalking  the  Neanderthal  Man 
from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the 
other,  the  trigger  of  my  camera  at 
the  ready.  To  judge  by  his  be- 
havior I  might  have  been  carrying 
a  high  velocity  rifle  instead  of  a 
lens,  and  even  when  ultimately  I 
gave  up  the  chase  he  still  kept  a 
weather  eye  open  for  me  and  my 
camera. 

Of  similar  disposition  to  Olsen 
was  a  Norwegian  whom  I  met  in 
Spitzbergen  before  the  last  war. 
After  fifteen  years  at  a  whaling 
station  in  the  Antarctic  (on  South 
Georgia  Island)  he  decided  he  had 
had  enough  of  the  polar  regions  and 
returned  to  Norway,  arriving  there 
in  June.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  after  the  harshness  of  the  Far 
South  he  would  welcome  the  re- 
laxation of  civilization,  but  he  did 
not.  By  August  he  was  bound  for 
Spitzbergen,  and  when  I  asked  him 
why,  after  fifteen  years  in  the  Far 
South,  he  should  sail  for  the  Far 
North,  he  removed  the  red  skullcap 
adorning  his  head  and  banged  a 
tin  mug  on  the  counter  of  the  store 
of  which  he  was  in  charge:  "Veil, 
vy  not  ?  I  vanted  a  change,  to  come 
home  to  Norvay.  Den  I  find  der 
life  in  Norvay  vos  nothing.  Der 
Antarctic  vos  too  far  avay  to  reach 
before  der  vinter.  So  I  kom  to  der 
Arctic." 

There  was  money  to  be  made 
up  here,  he  said.  Eighty  pounds  a 
month  plus  room  and  board.  And  a 
job  to  do.  "Ve  are  building  a  new 
colony,"  he  said. 

The  sense  of  urgency  in  his  voice 
was  apparent  in  the  expression  of 
the  young  Norwegian  engineer 
Haakon    Skau-Jacobsen,    whom    I 
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met  on  the  ''Askeladden."  In  his 
mid-twenties,  his  manners  were 
those  of  a  conntry  gentleman.  He 
sat  to  the  bitter  end  of  the  drinking- 
sessions  in  the  crew's  quarters,  but 
he  wore  tweeds  and  a  sHghtly  aloof 
expression.  He  was  going  to  Spitz- 
bergen,  he  said,  because  there  he 
could  be  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  men 
and  would  feel  that  he  was  doing- 
something  worth  while.  The  pier 
at  Longyearbyen.  in  Ice  Fjord,  had 
been  carried  away  by  ice  floes :  he 
was  to  build  a  new  one.  and  also 
new  barracks  necessary  to  the 
planned  extension  of  mining  opera- 
tions. 'T've  been  married  for  one 
month."  he  told  us,  ''When  I've 
settled  down  I'll  bring  my  wife  up 
here.  But  first  I  must  work  at  the 
new  pier."  He  was  first  down  the 
Jacob's  ladder  when  the  ferry  came 
alongside  the  ship :  he  was  inspect- 
ing the  site  of  the  new  pier  before 
the  last  of  us  had  clambered  from 
the  motorboat  onto  the  wharf ;  and 
he  was  at  work  on  his  new  under- 
taking within  the  hour. 

This  sense  of  "doing  something" 
must  be  present  in  almost  everyone 
in  the  Northlands.  Dr.  Aage  Gil- 
berg,  the  Danish  doctor  at  the  Es- 
kimo settlement  at  Thule.  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Greenland  less 
than  eight  hundred  miles  from  the 
Pole,  stresses  this  in  his  book 
Eskimo  Doctor. 

The  Swede.  Tomas  Johanson. 
used  almost  the  same  words  that 
Gilbert  used  when  describing  the 
sense  of  fulfillment  a  man  gets  from 
working  in  the  Arctic.  "There  are 
opportunities  up  here  that  you  sel- 
dom meet  in  the  cities  to  the  south, 
and,  more  important,  you  have  the 
feeling  that  you're  pioneering." 

I  first  met  Tomas  Johanson  at 
Gellivare,    the    iron    mining    com- 


munity fifty  miles  north  of  the 
polar  circle  in  Swedish  Lapland. 
Starting  as  a  cook's  mate  on  a  Nor- 
wegian ship,  he  gave  up  the  sea 
after  some  years  to  be  radio  officer 
at  the  Swedish  mining  settlement 
of  SA-ea  in  Spitzbergen. 

"Within  three  mont'  I  hate  the 
place — the  ice,  the  hard  work,  and 
the  knowledge  that  I'm  cut  ofif 
from  civilization.  I  left.  Never 
again,  says  I.  No  more  Arctic  for 
Tomas."  But  very  soon  he  w^as  back 
the   North.   "Couldn't   settle 
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the  South,"  he  explains.  "The  peo- 
ple in  the  cities  are  lazy,  and 
they're  all  the  same — not  like  us 
up  here ;  we're  doing  something." 

In  the  prosaic  lands  to  the  south 
Tomas  Johanson  would  have  been 
just  one  of  millions  born  to  catch 
the  8:15.  But  in  the  Northlands  he 
was  a  real  man  doing  a  man's  job. 

In  a  foolish  moment  I  told  Olsen 
to  look  me  up  should  he  ever  come 
to  London.  Now  my  great  fear  is 
that  one  day  his  massive  frame  will 
invade  the  prosaic  atmosphere  of 
the  city  office  to  which  I  returned, 
there  to  hoist  the  Commissionaire 
aloft  by  his  belt  wdiile  he  bellows, 
"Ver  ees  my  frien'  lUingvort?" 


BEYOND  THB 
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SERGEANT  Carl  ("Speedy") 
Crawlson  bent  over  the 
general's  empty  desk  chair  in  the 
Division  Command  Post  at  Giid- 
ingen,  Germany,  and  with  a  cal- 
loused finger  pretentiously  traced 
an  aerial  photograph  of  the  Ger- 
man Westwall.  The  general  was 
right;  the  Westwall  would  be  a 
tough  nut  to  crack.  But  they  could 
do  it.  The  general  wasn't  worried 
about  that,  but  he  was  gravely 
concerned  over  the  prospect  of 
heavy  casualties  during  the  break- 
through. Whoever  solved  that 
problem  would  get  a  medal,  or  a 
citation,  or  something. 

Crawlson  clasped  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  studied  the  photo 
absently.  In  his  mind's  eye,  and 
strangely  like  a  picture  he  had  seen 
in  the  Farmer's  Gazette,  Crawlson 
saw  the  division  standing  rigidly 
at    attention    as    the    Army    Com- 
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mander  conferred  another  medal 
on  his  CG.  Crawlson  beamed,  sat 
down. 

jMuffled  shots  and  explosions 
reverberated  in  the  distance.  Prob- 
ably the  reserve  regiment  rehears- 
ing a  night  attack  on  a  dummy  pill- 
box after  having  relaxed  all  day 
doing  the  same  thing  blindfolded. 
They  were  getting  an  early  start — 
eighteen-thirty,  to  be  exact. 

A  close-range  rifle  shot  suddenly 
shattered  his  reverie  and  confirmed 
the  hour.  Didn't  any  of  the  CP 
security  guards,  posted  at  this  hour 
for  the  long  night  ahead,  know  how 
to  clean  a  rifle  properly?  If  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  report  that 
hostile  patrols  had  infiltrated  Allied 
lines  employing  captured  American 
tanks  to  harass  our  rear  echelon, 
the  promiscuous  discharge  of  rifles 
would  pinpoint  the  location  of  im- 
portant installations.  Some  GI's 
were  really  stupid ! 


The  ominous  rumble  of  a  half- 
track sounded  through  the  door, 
and  abruptly  a  second  rifle  shot 
was  fired.  Crawlson  bolted  from 
the  chair,  winced,  grabbed  his  right 
trouser  and  pinched  his  flesh  until 
it  hurt.  He  rubbed  the  leg  vigor- 
ously, then  lowered  himself  ginger- 
ly into  the  chair.  What  a  war! 
Fighting  Krauts  wasn't  enough ;  a 
guy  had  to  battle  American  sentries, 
African  cooties,  and  German  fleas 
all  at  the  same  time. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  a  gruff 
voice  suddenly  said,  ''but  there's  a 
guy  looking  over  your  shoulder !" 

A  disquieting  chill  gripped 
Crawlson's  heart ;  he  turned  his 
head.  "Oh,"  he  gasped,  "Sergeant 
Walsh !  How  did  you  get  in  ?  What 
you  doing  here  from  the  regi- 
ment ?" 

"One  thing  at  a  time,  .Speedy 
boy.  In  the  first  place,  the  Old  Man 
telephoned  for  a  training  memo- 
randum we  published  the  other 
day,    and   in   the   second   place — " 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  the 
general  'Old  Man.'  " 

"In  the  second  place — " 

"Let's  have  the  memo."  Crawl- 
son  read  haltingly :  "Intensive  rear- 
area  training  to  develop  faultless 
teamwork.      Realism      imperative. 


"Oh 
forms 
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— those    guys    in    the   brown    uni- 
are  the  married  men." 


Constant,  intelligent  supervision  to 
be  exercised  by  all  commanders. 
Mock-up  pillboxes,  emplacements, 
obstacles  required.  Develop  confi- 
dence of  men  in  themselves  and  in 
each  other.  Continue  training  under 
all  conditions  of  visibility  and 
weather.  Use  own  initiative  in  pro- 
viding realistic  training  aids." 

"Approve?"  queried  Walsh  in 
derision. 

"Oh.  nuts!"  retorted  Crawlson. 
"Where's  the  inclosure  referred 
to?" 

Walsh  withdrew  a  map  of  the 
Westwall  from  his  pocket.  He 
spread  it  out,  turned  it  around. 
"Since  the  top  of  a  map  is  always 
north,"  he  said,  "and  since  mag- 
netic north  presently  lies  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  the  flea  on 
your  underdrawers,  I  turn  the  map 
around  to  orient  it.  Turning  you 
around,  or  having  you  slip  your 
drawers  on  backward  wouldn't  do." 
He  cleared  his  throat  noisily. 
"These  winding  rows  of  pyra- 
mids," he  continued,  pointing  to 
the  map.  "are  dragon's  teeth.  Those 
in  our  training  area  are  made  of 
canvas;  those  in  the  Westwall  are 
of  concrete.  These  obstacles  are 
intended  to  belly  our  tanks,  frus- 
trate our  advances." 

"Very  impressive,"  commented 
Crawlson  dryly. 

"Our  latest  intelligence,"  con- 
tinued Walsh,  "indicates  that  the 
German  defenses  are  occupied  by 
the  Waffen-SS.  They  play  rough; 
but,  our  intelligence  being  what  it 
is,  one  could  expect  to  find  any- 
thing there  from  a  lonely  Wehr- 
macht  corporal  playing  solitaire  to 
an  entire  German  army  corps  play- 
ing possum." 

"Will  you — scram?" 

"/a,     meaning     'yes,' "     replied 


\A\ilsh.  'Tass  this  dope  to  the  Old 
Man.  Also  tell  him  that  reports  of 
German  mechanized  patrols  behind 
our  lines  lack  confirmation." 

''Are  they  back  here,  do  you 
think?"  Crawlson  asked  nervously. 

Walsh  lau2;"hed  loudlv.  "Could 
be,"  he  said,  ^"listen  !" 

The  distant  rumble  of  a  tank 
could  be  distinctly  heard.  The  fa- 
miliar clanking-  of  steel  treads  on 
metal  roads  filled  Crawlson  with 
apprehension. 

"Be  seein'  yuh!"  Walsh  called  as 
he  backed  through  the  door. 

Crawlson  studied  the  map. 
mumbling  place  names:  "Sare- 
broken ;  Sare-goo-mines ;  Burp- 
back."  He  had  no  difficulty  with 
the  red-lettered  caution  stamped  in 
the  margin :  "Secret,"  he  read 
aloud. 

"What's  a  secret?"  a  cavernous 
A'oice  suddenly  inquired  behind 
him. 

Crawlson  gripped  the  edge  of 
the  desk,  slowly  turned  his  head. 
Standing  directly  behind  him  stood 
a  uniformed  individual  clad  in  field 
gray !  His  trousers  were  tucked 
into  three-quarter  black  boots.  A 
Heinie  !  Crawlson  swallowed  hard  ; 
blood  pounded  in  his  temples.  He 
started  to  rise. 

"Keep  your  seat !"  the  man  com- 
manded. "The  names  of  those 
towns  are  Saarbritcken,  Sarrequc- 
inincs,  and  Burhach." 

"The  general,"  gasped  Crawlson, 
"I'll  tell  him  you're  here." 

"Don't  bother.  He  knows  it. 
Keep  your  seat." 

Crawlson  went  cold.  A  queer 
tightening  gripped  the  pit  of  his 
stomach.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  sharp, 
nipping  pain  in  the  groin.  Impul- 
sively his  body  stiffened  and  shot 
out  of  the  chair,  upward,  backward. 


Crawlson's  head  took  the  intruder 
under  the  chin,  the  chair  over- 
turned with  a  crash,  and  the  ene- 
my's body  crashed  to  the  floor. 
Crawlson  clutched  his  trousers 
with  his  right  hand,  at  the  same 
time  vigorously  rubbing  his  head 
with  his  left.  Suddenly,  seeing  the 
man  move,  Crawlson  grabbed  the 
chair  and  swung  it  over  his  head. 

The  door  from  the  general's 
quarters  burst  open  with  a  crash, 
and  the  general  bounded  into  the 
room  closely  followed  by  the  re- 
serve regimental  commander  and 
two  staff  officers.  "Crawlson !"  the 
general  commanded,  "put  that  chair 
down !  What's  going  on  ?" 

Crawlson  pointed  the  uplifted 
chair  at  the  inert  figure  on  the 
floor.  "We're  raided!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"Good  heavens,  no!"  cried  the 
general.  The  officers  in  the  door- 
way looked  at  each  other  quizzi- 
cally, and  at  the  prostrate  figure  on 
the  floor. 

"See  how  badly  he's  hurt,"  di- 
rected the  general ;  "don't  stand 
there  like  dummies."  The  officers 
sprang  into  the  room,  knelt  beside 
the  now  writhing  form. 

"Crawlson,"  the  general  said, 
"the  man  you  knocked  out  is  not 
a  German.  He's  a  captain  in  the  re- 
serve regiment.  Captain  Scott,  com- 
manding 'C  Company." 

"Oh,"  stammered  Crawlson, 
"but  the  uniform !  T  heard  shots 
outside,  then  suddenh-  this  Kraut 
— T  mean  this  captain — was  stand- 
ing behind  me  readv  to  grab  my 
throat." 

"Most  unfortunate." 

"I'm   sorry,"   Crawlson  offered. 

"It  was  not  your  fault,"  the  gen- 
eral said  reassuringly.  "It  happens 
that   this — this   Kraut — is   here   to 
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demonstrate  one  method  of  making 
combat  training  more  realistic." 

The  injured  captain  was  assisted 
to  his  feet ;  he  passed  his  right 
hand  gingerly  across  his  mouth, 
withdrew  it  covered  with  blood. 
He  spat  two  teeth  on  the  floor. 

"I'm  terribly  sorry,  Captain," 
apologized  the  general. 

"My  own  fault,"  mumbled  the 
captain ;  "should've  stayed  out  of 
here ;  but  I  thought  he  knew,  and 
I  wanted  to  get  my  aerial  photo- 
graph." 

"Help  him  to  the  aid  station," 
the  general  ordered. 

Crawlson  doubled  across  the 
room  and  opened  the  door  for  the 
officers.  "I'm  sorry,"  he  said  to 
Captain  Scott,  "I'm  awfully  sorry 
I  knocked  your  teeth  out." 

The  captain  groaned.  "Not  your 
fault,"  he  mumbled. 

"Colonel,  I  think  you  had  better 
get  your  men  representing  the 
enemy  out  of  German  uniforms," 
the  general  said. 

"I  agree.  General,"  the  colonel 
replied,  "that  training  cadre  will 
doff  the  gray  in  the  morning."  They 
both  laughed. 

"Where  did  you  get  the  uniforms 
in  the  first  place?" 

"Last  batch  of  prisoners,  sir. 
And  a  sorry  bunch  they  were." 

"Meaning?"  inquired  the  gen- 
eral. 

"They  belonged  to  Braun's 
'Stomach  Regiment' ;  had  been 
promised  they'd  never  be  called  on 
for  combat  duty  because  of  old 
stomach  wounds  and  dietary  re- 
quirements— been  promised  they'd 
garrison  only  quiet  sectors.  The 
Westwall  is  now  a  potential  hot 
spot." 

"Not  much  fight  in  them?" 

"No.    They    all    had    American 
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safe-conducts,  and  all  were  amen- 
able to  capture,  but  they  couldn't 
bring  themselves  to  desert." 

"Colonel,  don't  let  your  S-2's 
estimate  of  German  fighting  ability 
influence  you  to  skimp  on  training. 
It  may  be  another  German  counter- 
intelligence trick.  Always  hope  for 
the  best ;  prepare  for  the  worst." 
"General,  you  can  count  on  us." 
"Crawlson,"  called  the  general, 
"go  see  how  Captain  Scott's  doing ; 
drive  him  to  his  quarters  when  he's 
ready." 

As  Crawlson  dashed  into  the 
aid  station  he  nearly  collided  with 
Captain  Scott  coming  out.  "The 
general  said  to  drive  you  home.  I'll 
get  the  jeep,  sir." 

"Where  in  blazes  do  you  think 
you  are  going  ?"  demanded  Captain 
Scott  when  Crawlson  turned  to 
drive  out  d'i  Giidingen.  "We  must 
go  west,  not  east !  Want  to  land  us 
behind  the  German  lines?"  ^1 

"I'm  sorry,  sir."  "' 

"Back   up   and   head   the   other 
way.  I  originally  said,  'Turn  left' — 
remember? —  or  do  you  have  two 
left  hands?" 
"I'm  sorry." 

"Get  going,  I  feel  awful." 
"Yes,  sir,"  responded  Crawlson, 
"and  I  want  you  to  know  I'm  sorry 
I  knocked  your  teeth  out." 
"Don't  mention  that  again !" 
The  radiant  dial  on  Crawlson's 
watch  indicated  eleven  when  the 
captain  directed  him  to  turn  left 
through  the  training  area.  A  few 
minutes  later  they  drove  through 
the  first  staggered  row  of  simulated 
dragon's  teeth.  Their  pyramidal 
shapes  were  outlined  against  the 
sky.  The  torn  canvas  covering  of 
one  flapped  in  the  breeze.  Suddenly 
a  road  block  barred  the  way. 


''Half!  Wcr  ist  es?"  came  in 
gutural  commands  from  the  dark- 
ness. A  bayonet  suddenly  appeared 
in  front  of  Crawlson's  face.  He 
recoiled  inA'oluntarily.  Behind  the 
ba}'onet  loomed  three  German 
solders. 

Captain  Scott  chuckled.  ''It's 
O.K.,  men,"  he  said.  '*but  your 
pronunication  is  terrible." 

The  men  grifined.  "The  sergeant 
here  will  be  right  back,"  cautioned 
the  captain. 

Instantly  Crawlson's  confidence 
flooded  back.  He  had  known  all 
along  they  were  Americans  in 
German  uniforms. 

''Twenty-three-thirty,"  said  the 
captain  as  he  eased  out  of  the  jeep, 
"and  time  I  took  this  blasted  head- 
ache to  bed." 

"Hope  you  sleep  well,"  Crawl- 
son  ofifered.  Then  he  bit  his  lower 
lip  in  chagrin.  Why  must  he  be  so 
stupid  in  the  presence  of  officers? 
He  just  couldn't  overcome  his 
"striker"  complex.  It  was  not  that 
strikers  were  often  considered  shy, 
nor  was  it  because  the  minor  house- 


hold chores  he  performed  were 
somewhat  servile.  Actually  he  had 
almost  been  adopted  as  part  of  the 
family,  and  his  stay  in  the  general's 
quarters  had  been  profitable.  He 
had  not  only  earned  an  extra  fifteen 
dollars  a  month,  but  he  had  ab- 
sorbed the  full  equivalent  of  a 
four-year  course  at  the  Army  War 
College  as  well.  One  year  anyhow. 

''Halt!   Koinincn   Sie   hierher!" 

Crawlson,  startled,  jammed  on 
the  brakes.  "Listen,  fellows,"  he 
faltered,  "I'm  the  general's — aide, 
sort  of.  I  just  drove  Captain  Scott 
through  here.  I — " 

"O.K.,  Sarge,  O.K.,"  the  sentry 
laughed.  "Just  practicing  my  Ger- 
man." 

Crawlson  drove  off  with  a  deep 
sense  of  relief.  Should  haA^e  told 
him  he  needed  practice,  he  thought. 
But  then,  he  always  thought  of 
timely  and  clever  things  to  say  en- 
tirely too  late.  The  Army  hadn't 
dubbed  him  "Speedy"  because  he 
was  a  ball  of  fire. 

An  hour  later  Crawlson  pulled 
up  beside  the  road.  He  should  have 
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been  back  at  the  CP  long  before. 
He  recalled  what  the  captain  had 
said  about  landing  behind  the  Ger- 
man lines.  The  blackness  of  the 
night  filled  him  with  a  vague  ap- 
prehension. He'd  have  to  go  back, 
but  he  hated  the  thought  of  waking 
up  Captain  Scott  at  one-thirty  or 
two  in  the  morning. 

The  familiar  swish  of  friendly 
artillery  shells  passing  overhead  on 
interdictory  errands  of  destruction 
was  comforting.  He  closed  his  eyes. 
The  sound  of  distant  explosions 
emphasized  the  ominous  silence 
around  him.  Suddenly  he  felt 
chilled  to  the  bone.  He'd  have  to 
get  going,  wake  up  the  captain. 
Those  dumb  sentinels  wouldn't 
know  the  way  back  to  Giidingen. 

Streaks  of  light  were  faintly  visi- 
ble in  the  sky  directly  ahead  when 
Crawlson  caught  first  sight  of  the 
dragon's  teeth.  The  staggered  rows 
of  pointed  obstacles  climbed  rolling 
hills,  disappeared  into  the  valleys 
beyond,  made  their  diminutive  re- 
appearance on  far  slopes.  Mock-ups 
so  extensive  as  this  required  vast 
amounts  of  sweat  and  toil.  But 
then,  troops  at  rest  in  division  re- 
serve did  the  work. 


"Well,  that  eliminates  that  formula !' 


Haiti  Wer  geht  da?  .  .  .  Halt! 

Crawlson  grinned,  jumped  from 
the  jeep.  "Cut  the  nonsense!"  he 
said  sharply. 

''Surrender!"  A  bulky  soldier  in 
the  uniform  of  a  German  sergeant 
dramatically  appeared  from  behind 
Crawlson,  thrust  the  muzzle  of  an 
American  carbine  in  his  stomach. 

Crawlson  stretched  himself, 
yawned.  "Listen,  buddy"  he  said, 
"cut  the  horseplay.  We  had  enough 
of  that  last  night.  Incidently,  your 
German  pronunciation  is  terrible. 
You  could  struggle  along  in  Eng- 
lish perhaps  ?" 

''Ja,  ja.  Hands  higher  or  I 
shoot !"  The  muzzle  of  the  carbine 
prodded  Crawlson's  belly. 

"Hey,  cut  that  out !"  Crawlson 
cried,  "that  hurt."  He  raised  his 
hands,  laced  his  fingers  together  on 
top  of  his  helmet.  "I  dropped  your 
captain  ofT  at  Headquarters  Charlie 
last  night.  Then  I  got  lost ;  had  to 
come  back  to  get  the  low-down." 

"Know  vou  my  name  ?" 

"Oh.  cut  it  out." 

"Left  you  my  captain  at  head- 
quarters and  come  back  to  get  those 
lower  down?" 

"You're  not  even  funny,"  re- 
torted Crawlson.  He  leaned  over 
and  rested  one  elbow  against  the 
side  of  the  tank  obstacle.  It  felt 
rough.  It  zvas  rough.  It  felt  more 
like  concrete  than  paint-stifTened 
canvas !  Crawlson  gingerly  touched 
the  obstacle  with  one  finger.  It  was 
concrete  !  His  heart  sank  ;  he  sensed 
a  queer  tightening  in  his  throat  as 
if  hostile  fingers  were  entwined 
around  his  neck  exerting  pressure 
on  his  windpipe.  A  hot  rivulet  of 
sweat  coursed  down  his  back. 

The  German  nodded  understand- 
ingly.  "/c/i  verstehe,"  he  said 
gravely.   He  pulled  a  leaflet  from 
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his  pocket,  shook  it  open.  "J a,"  he 
mused,  ''safe-conduct."  He  dropped 
the  butt  of  the  carbine  to  the 
ground,  yanked  a  whistle  from  be- 
neath his  coat,  blew  three  sharp 
blasts.  "J a,"  he  said  to  Crawlson. 
''ich  verstehe.  The  war  is  for  Cap- 
tain Ludwig  over ;  for  us.  too — as 
you  say-^the  low-down.  You  are 
my  prisoner  no  more.  We  are 
yours !" 

Whistle  signals  echoed  and  re- 
echoed imperative  commands,  and 
out  of  nowhere  German  soldiers 
appeared  like  ants,  swarmed  down 
the  hillsides  into  the  road. 

''Gosh!"  exclaimed  Crawlson, 
"you've  got  it  all  wrong!" 

"Did  not  you  leave  the  German 
captain  at  headquarters  last  night 
wie  you  said?" 

"Sure,  sure,  but — " 

"/c/?  verstehe." 

"Itch  forstay  nothing."  ex- 
claimed Crawlson  in  alarm ;  "I 
can't  take  all  you  prisoners !"  He 
glanced  stealthily  at  the  crowd  of 
soldiers  in  the  road. 

"You  take  prisoner  or  I  shoot. 
This  I  tell  my  men — in  German, 
naturally.  I  say :  'Captain  Ludwig 
plans  for  us  to  join  him  at  Ameri- 
can headquarters.  We  will  have 
good  eating  and  much  American 
cigaretten.  The  war  will  be  over. 
Our — what  you  say? — politic  lead- 
ers say  fight  on  to  final  victory,  but 
our  military  commanders  know  that 
victory  was  lost  in  the  Ardennes. 
We  cannot  fight  with  bare  hands 
and  empty  bellies ;  dead  soldiers 
rebuild  not  our  Vaterlaud !'  " 

The  sergeant  turned  away  ab- 
ruptly, poured  a  torrent  of  noisy 
speech  upon  the  men  in  the  road. 
From  time  to  time  he  glanced 
swiftly  at  Crawlson.  The  lengthy 
harangue    in    German    ended    as 


abruptly  as  it  began.  The  sergeant 
snapped  stiffly  to  attention,  com- 
manded:  ''Aiistreten!  Setzt  die 
Gewehre  zusaimnen!"  The  men 
fell  into  ranks,  suddenly  proceeded 
to  stack  arms  along  the  road.  The 
sergeant  pulled  a  Luger  from  be- 
neath his  coat,  pressed  the  muzzle 
against  the  small  of  Crawlson's 
back,  commanded:  '^  Links  urn! 
Vorwdrts — marsch!"  The  ranks  of 
gray-clad  soldiers  faced  to  the  left 
and.  at  the  final  command,  stepped 
off  in  precise  march  formation. 

It  was  long  past  break fasttime 
when  Crawlson.  with  the  German 
sergeant's  automatic  pistol  pressed 
against  his  back,  drove  slowly  up 
the  main  street  of  Giidingen  with 
several  hundred  goose- stepping 
erstwhile  defenders  of  the  Westwall 
following  his  jeep.  Arriving  at  the 
Command  Post,  the  long,  gray 
column,  now  flanked  by  well-armed 
American  Military  Police,  was 
halted  by  the  German  sergeant. 
Forewarned  by  our  outposts  sev- 
eral hours  before,  the  general  and 
his  staff  were  present. 

"Crawlson,"  exclaimed  the  gen- 
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eral,  "you  have  rendered  your 
country  and  this  command  a  very 
great  service.  I  have  ordered  our 
forward  rifle  regiment  to  exploit 
your  success  immediately.  Read  the 
citation !" 

A  staff  officer  stepped  forward, 
cleared  his  throat,  and  read : 
"Above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
Sergeant  Carl  Crawlson,  this  com- 
mand, did,  on  4  March,  1945,  un- 
aided and  alone,  and  at  grave  per- 
sonal risk — " 

Crawlson's  stomach  growled ;  he 
swallowed  hard.  The  staff  officer 
droned  on,  "...  and  did  thereby 
effect  the  capture,  .  .  .  inspiration 
to  the  entire  command,  .  .  .  valor- 
ous achievement.  .  .  ." 

"Gosh!" 

Finally  the  general  stepped  for- 
ward, pinned  the  Silver  Star  Medal 
on  Crawlson's  dungarees,  shook 
Crawlson's  hand,  then  saluted  him. 

"But,"  protested  Crawlson,  "you 
don't  understand — " 

"Your    modesty,"    the    general 


said,    "is   exceeded   only   by 
fervent  devotion  to  duty." 


your 


As  Crawlson  emerged  from  the 
kitchen  later,  Captain  Scott  con- 
fronted him.  "Want  to  congrat — " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  interrupted 
Crawlson. 

"The  forward  regiment  cleared 
the  Westwall  without  firing  a  shot," 
the  officer  continued ;  "thought 
you'd  like  to  know.  Also,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  knocking  out  my 
teeth.  The  dental  surgeon  said  they 
were  abscessed  and  responsible  for 
the  migraine  I've  had.  Sarge,  this 
morning,  for  the  first  time  in 
months,  I  jumped  out  of  bed  feel- 
ing like  a  million.  I  want  you  to 
know  I'm  grateful."-  The  captain 
grinned,  exposing  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween his  remaining  incisors.  "And 
don't  say  you're  sorry !"  he  added. 

"No,  sir,"  responded  Crawlson 
gravely,  "I'm  glad — I'm  glad  I 
knocked  your  teeth  out." 

Then  he  bit  his  tongue. 


Spy  Test  for  Americans 


Tom  Sayres 

At  one  stage  of  the  European  operations  during  World  War  II  the 
various  headquarters  staffs  of  the  American  Army  were  bothered  by 
the  large  number  of  suspected  spies  picked  up  and  turned  in  for  ques- 
tioning by  the  military  police. 

The  usual  questioning  of  suspects — most  of  whom  claimed  to  be 
Americans — was  a  somewhat  exhaustive  ordeal  consuming  much  valu- 
able, ill-spared  time. 

Finally  a  Yank  Intelligence  genius  hit  upon  an  infallible  test  to 
determine  whether  the  spy  suspect  was  really  an  American  or  an  enemy 
agent  trained  in  the  English  language  and  American  idioms. 

The  test  was  to  ask  the  suspect  to  recite  from  memory  the  second 
verse  of  ''The  Star-spangled  Banner."  If  he  could  do  so.  Intelligence 
knew  that  he  was  not  an  American. 
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Gretar  Wsilks  On 


C  R.  rvixiUen 


WALK  ON,  walk  on,  with  hope 
in  your  heart,  and  you'll  never 
walk  alone."  So  goes  the  last  line 
of  a  sentimental  American  song. 

Gretar  Oddsson,  a  17-year-old 
youth  from  Reykjavik,  Iceland, 
walks  today  because  of  the  hope  in 
his  heart — instilled  by  his  many 
friends  both  in  Iceland  and  in  the 
United  States. 

The  name  Gretar  Oddsson  is  a 
familiar  one  to  many  people  in  Ice- 
land, for  he  was  the  only  land 
casualty  in  A\^orld  War  II. 

His  stor}-  goes  back  to  Septem- 


ber, 1942,  when  he  was  only  seven 
years  old.  He  and  two  playmates 
were  frolicking  on  a  beach  near 
Reykjavik. 

Suddenly  an  airplane  appeared 
in  the  sky.  The  children  watched 
it — as  all  children  watch  airplanes 
— with  awe.  It  was  not  unusual  to 
see  aircraft  over  Iceland,  for  many 
American  and  British  planes  flew 
overhead  constantly ;  but  this  plane 
bore  no  familiar  red,  white,  and 
blue  markings.  Instead,  the  black 
bomber  brandished  the  Nazi  swas- 
tika. 


Watching  Gretar  enjoy  a  good  old-fashioned  American  banana  split  are  two 
servicemen  awaiting  transportation  at  the  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  operations 
building. 
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The  plane  dropped  two  bombs. 
One  fell  into  the  sea,  the  other  hit 
the  road  just  off  the  beach.  After 
the  explosion,  which  marked  the 
only  bombing  raid  on  Iceland,  two 
of  the  children  jumped  up — scared, 
dazed,  and  bruised,  but  little  more. 

Gretar  didn't  get  up.  A  fragment 
from  one  of  the  bombs  had  hit 
him,  severing  his  right  leg  just 
above  the  knee. 

For  nine  years  he  got  around  on 
an  artificial  leg.  He  went  to  school 
and  worked  in  the  hotel  at  the 
Lockheed-operated  Keflavik  air- 
port, where  his  father  is  employed 
in  the  post  exchange. 

But  as  Gretar  grew,  his  artificial 
limb  no  longer  fit  properly  and  be- 
came painful  to  wear.  His  plight 
came  to  the  attention  of  U.S.  Air 
Force  personnel  stationed  at  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service 
Base  which  was  reopened  last  May 
in  Keflavik.  They  decided  to  help. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the 
boy's  parents,  the  government  of 
Iceland,  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  State,  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments were  made,  and  a  year 
ago  this  month  Gretar  was  flown 
to  Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  a  MATS  plane. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Air  Force  Base 
hospital  at  Boiling  for  surgery  and 
an  artificial  leg  of  the  suction-cup 
type. 


After  surgery,  he  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  physical  therapy 
room.  Here  he  exercised  the  in- 
jured leg  to  make  it  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  new  limb.  He  worked 
out  on  the  bicycle,  walker-bar, 
weight  lifts,  and  tension  springs. 
He  did  sitting-up  exercises  for  his 
stomach  muscles  on  a  special  table 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Although  far  from  home,  Gretar 
found  friends  in  and  around  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Thor  Thors,  son  of 
the  minister  from  Iceland,  visited 
him  often,  and  Jonas  Kristensson 
of  Reykjavik,  civilian  mechanical 
engineer  from  the  Keflavik  airfield 
studying  Air  Force  methods  at 
MATS  headquarters,  came  to  see 
him. 

Whenever  possible,  Gretar  went 
out  to  near-by  Arlington,  Virginia, 
to  visit  with  the  family  of  Julius 
Gudjonsson.  who  have  taken  up 
residence  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Gudjonsson,  a  barber,  comes  from 
Keflavik. 

Today  Gretar  is  completely 
fitted  with  his  new  leg.  After  a  two- 
week  rehabilitation  period  to  en- 
able him  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
new  leg,  he  returned  to  Iceland  for 
a  short  visit  with  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  ]\Irs.  Oddur  H  e  r  v  a  1  d  u  r 
Bjornsson. 

With  so  many  friends  in  Iceland 
and  America,  Gretar  Oddsson  will 
walk  on — ^l^ut  never  alone. 


A  Homebody  GI 


Fm  not  so  keen  on  traveling, 

My  home  instinct's  terrific ; 
Why  must  I  journey  half  the  world 

To  wade  in  the  Pacific? 

Dick  Hayman 
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A  Hundred  Years  of  Travel 


WITH  THE  confidence  abundant 
in  youths  in  their  early  twen- 
ties, Henry  and  Clem  Studebaker 
were  certain  the  independent  status 
they  gained  by  opening  a  tiny  black- 
smith and  wagon-building  shop  in 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  in  1852,  could 
be  retained. 

With  sixty-eight  dollars  of  work- 
ing capital  and  two  sets  of  black- 
smith tools,  the  brothers  had  gross 
sales  of  twenty-five  cents — for 
putting  two  shoes  on  a  horse — the 
day  they  opened  for  business. 

Today,  as  the  oldest  name  in 
highway  transportation,  the  Stude- 
baker Corporation  enters  the  sec- 
ond century  of  its  existence  with  a 
net  worth  of  $105  million  and  a 
production  record  of  more  than 
seven  million  vehicles  to  its  credit. 

During  the  first  year  the  brothers 
made  three  wagons.  One  of  them, 


a  Conestoga  wagon,  was  for  their 
younger  brother,  John,  who  then 
joined  a  wagon  train  heading  for 
California — and  gold.  Months  later 
when  John  arrived  in  Placerville 
(then  more  colorfully  and  accu- 
rately called  Hangtown),  he  had 
exactly  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket. 
Although  lured  by  g'old,  young 
Studebaker  discovered  the  surest 
way  to  obtain  it  was  to  make  wheel- 
barrows and  repair  wagons  for 
others.  After  five  years  in  Hang- 
town,  ''Wheelbarrow  Johnny"  had 
saved  eight  thousand  dollars. 

Returning  to  South  Bend,  John 
found  that  his  brothers'  wagon 
business  had  been  only  fairly  suc- 
cessful and  their  profits  had  been 
so  small  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  expansion.  Convinced  through 
his  travels  that  transportation  was 
the  key  to  the  expansion  of  Amer- 
ica,   John    purchased    his    brother 
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Henry's  half  interest  and  used  the 
balance  of  his  savings  as  working- 
capital  for  the  small  company. 

A  fourth  brother,  Peter,  ran  a 
general  store  in  Goshen,  Indiana. 
With  the  new  capital  John  had 
raised,  the  Studebakers  were  able 
to  build  three  wagons  without  wait- 
ing for  orders,  and  Peter  was  per- 
suaded to  "stock"  these  in  a  shed 
next  to  his  store.  He  sold  them  in 
a  few  days  and  soon  was  back  in 
South  Bend  asking  for  more.  With- 
in three  years  Peter  had  sold  so 
many  of  his  brothers'  products  that 
he  returned  to  South  Bend  per- 
manently as  sales  manager. 

The  contract  he  signed  with  his 
brothers  is  a  classic  of  American 
business  literature.  It  read : 

I,  Peter  Stndebaker,  agree  to  sell 
all  the  wagons  my  brother  Clem  can 
make. 

(Signed)  Peter  Studebaker 

I  agree  to  make  all  he  can  sell. 

(Signed)   Clem  Studebaker 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Stude- 
bakers were  busy  turning  out  wag- 
ons, ammunition  carts,  and  ambu- 
lances for  the  Union  Army.  When 
the  war  was  over,  they  decided  to 
open  a  branch  office  and  salesroom 
(then  called  a  "repository")  in  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  gateway  to  the 
expanding  West. 

By  1868,  the  brothers  had  built 
their  working  capital  from  sixty- 
eight  dollars  to  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  Their  labor  force  had 
grown  from  two  to  190,  and  their 
assets  had  risen  to  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  milHon  dollars. 

In  the  face  of  stout  competition 
offered  by  some  five  thousand  other 
wagon  and  carriage-making  firms, 
the  newly  incorporated  Studebaker 
Brothers  Manufacturing  Company 
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continued  to  expand  in  a  manner 
justifying  John's  earlier  faith  in  the 
transportation  industry.  Studebaker 
"repositories"  opened  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Kansas 
City,  Atlanta,  and  other  large  cities. 

The  growing  reputation  of 
Studebaker-made  wagons  and  car- 
riages could  be  traced  to  a  business 
policy  adopted  by  the  brothers  to 
build  extra  cjuality  into  each  vehicle 
that  left  the  South  Bend  factory — 
a  better  transportation  unit  than 
any  of  their  competitors  could  pro- 
duce for  the  same  price.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  policy  was  reflected  in 
sales  figures  for  1875  which  showed 
a  million  dollar  volume.  Annual 
sales  reached  the  two  million  dol- 
lar mark  twelve  years  later,  by 
which  time  the  Studebaker  brothers 
could  pride  themselves  on  being 
the  largest  wagon  and  carriage 
builders  in  the  world. 

The  South  Bend  firm  got  into 
the  automotive  business  experi- 
mentally before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Tests  with  a  "horseless 
carriage"  are  described  in  minutes 
of  the  company's  board  meetings 
as  early  as  1897.  Five  years  later, 
the  company  sold  its  first  electric 
unit  after  John  M.  Studebaker, 
now  president  since  the  death  of 
his  brother  Clem,  was  satisfied  the 
vehicle  measured  up  to  the  stand- 
ards established  by  its  horse-drawn 
predecessors  on  the  roadways  of 
the  world.  The  first  gasoline-pow- 
ered automobile  was  delivered  two 
years  later. 

By  1911  it  was  apparent  that 
Studebaker  alone  of  the  nationally 
known  wagon  manufacturers  was 
going  to  make  the  successful  tran- 
sition into  the  mushrooming  auto 
industry.  The  enterprise  was  in- 
corporated and,  with  Frederick  S. 


Fish  as  president  and  John  M. 
Studebaker  chairman  of  the  board, 
purchased  the  assets  of  Everitt- 
Metzger-Flanders  Company  of  De- 
troit, with  which  it  had  been  pro- 
ducing the  Studebaker-E.M.F.  for 
several  years. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I 
Studebaker  automobile  sales 
climbed  steadily,  aggregating  for 
a  two-year  period  almost  $223  mil- 
lion— a  total  greater  than  the  gross 
sales  value  of  horse-drawn  vehicles 
for  the  sixty-eight  years  prior  to 
the  discontinuance  of  wagon  man- 
ufacture by  the  company  in  1920. 

The  worst  depression  on  record 
forced  Studebaker  into  receivership 
in  1933.  The  resultant  reorganiza- 
tion found  Harold  S.  Vance,  who 
had  started  with  the  company  as 
a  mechanic's  helper  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  earlier,  as  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  Paul  G.  Hoffman 
as  president. 

The  foundation  was  laid  for  re- 
storing the  company  to  its  position 
in  the  transportation  field  with  the 
new  management's  decision  to  en- 
ter the  low-price  field.  Following 
the  introduction  of  the  ''Champion" 
in  1939,  sales  curved  upward  from 
forty-three  million  dollars  to 
eighty- four  million  dollars  in  the 
short  span  of  two  years. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  H,  during  which  the 
South  Bend  firm  devoted  its  manu- 
facturing know-how  to  the  volume 
production  of  heavy-duty  military 
trucks,  tracked  vehicles,  and  heavy 
bomber  engines,  Vance  and  his  as- 
sociates again  captured  the  public 
imagination  by  offering  a  distinctly 
new  postwar  model  to  a  car-hun- 
gry nation. 

This  move  at  a  time  when  pre- 
war styled  vehicles  were  command- 


ing premium  prices  enabled  Stude- 
baker to  achieve  a  degree  of 
consumer  acceptance  not  possessed 
since  the  early  1920's.  Sales  for 
the  ensuing  five  years  approximated 
the  total  dollar  volume  attained  by 
the  company  during  the  previous 
ninety-five  years. 

No  less  important  in  bringing 
Studebaker's  first  century  to  a 
highly  successful  close  was  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  modern  plant  in 
South  Bend  for  truck  production, 
making  possible  an  aggressive  ex- 
pansion into  the  half-ton  to  two- 
ton  transportation  field.  As  a  result, 
the  company's  commercial  produc- 
tion in  the  first  five  postwar  years 
reached  seven  times  the  output  for 
the  same  period  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

The  motto  of  the  founding 
brothers — ''Always  give  a  little 
more  than  you  promise" — has 
proved  sage  advice  for  the  past  one 
hundred  years,  and  as  the  company 
goes  into  its  second  century  of 
supplying  the  world's  transporta- 
tion needs,  that  policy  is  not  likely 
to  be  discarded  by  Studebaker 
management  as  its  design  for 
travel. 
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CONTRIBiJTORS  TO  THIS   ISSUE 


Jack  Lewis  ("Assignment  San- 
ta Claus,"  page  1 )  brings  us  anoth- 
er of  Shark  Malone's  escapades. 
Mr.  Lewis,  a  captain  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  wrote  scripts  for  ComNav- 
Fe  in  Tokyo  this  summer,  and  also 
worked  on  "Air  Strike,"  a  movie 
about  Marine  air  support  for  the 
front-Hne  troops.  On  the  free-lance 
side  of  the  picture,  he  has  written 
for  Flying,  Parents,  and  the  Leath- 
erneck. Right  now  he  is  looking 
forward  to  returning  from  a  four- 
teen-month assignment  in  Korea 
and  getting  acquainted  with  his 
ten-month-old  son. 


Mabel  Otis  Robison  ("Biloxi, 
City  of  Romance,"  page  9)  began 
writing  articles  while  following  her 
Marine  husband  around  the  coun- 
try during  his  twenty  years'  service 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  Mrs.  Robison 
is  author  of  "The  Long  Search," 
which  appeared  in  the  January  is- 
sue of  The  Link. 


Frank  Illingworth  ("Men 
Against  the  Arctic,"  page  11),  a 
member  of  the  Arctic  Institute  of 
North  America,  was  the  first  white 
man  to  live  with  the  Skolt  Lapps 
on  the  Russo-Finn  Arctic  border. 
He  is  a  Londoner,  born  in  China, 
who  has  been  doing  free-lance 
journalism  for  eighteen  years.  Re- 
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cently  he  wrote :  "I  spent  much  of 
this  last  summer  hitchhiking  up 
and  down  the  1,523-mile-long 
Alaska  Highway,  shot  a  grizzly, 
hunted  moose  with  the  Indians  of 
Yukon  (Canadian  Arctic  terri- 
tory), flew  to  the  Alaskan  Eskimo 
village  of  Kotzebue  on  the  coast  op- 
posite Siberia,  and  altogether  had  a 
most  entertaining  time,  though  a 
little  rough  on  the  feet !  The  rea- 
son ?  To  write  a  commissioned  book 
for  Benn  Brothers  of  London — my 
fifth  on  the  Arctic."  Some  of  Mr. 
Illingworth's  books  are  Pete  of  Ice 
Boy,  North  of  the  Circle,  and  Wild 
Life  Above  the  North. 


Edward  P.  Lukert  ("Beyond 
the  Call  of  Duty,"  page  16)  retired 
a  year  ago  after  thirty-six  years  of 
active  service  in  the  Army,  Infan- 
try branch,  as  private,  corporal, 
sergeant,  and  finally  colonel.  He 
served  in  World  Wars  I  and  II  and 
the  early  part  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Mr.  Lukert's  first  fiction  at- 
tempt, "For  Military  Merit,"  was 
published  in  Best  Army  Short  Sto- 
ries (Rinehart  &  Co.). 


G.  R.  Mullen  ("Gretar  Walks 
On,"  page  25),  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  attending  Arlington  State 
College,  Texas,  under  the  Korean 
Veteran  GT  Bill,  and  is  active  in 
little-theater,  stage,  and  radio 
groups  there.  Before  his  recall  into 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Serv- 
ice, Mr.  Mullen  was  an  associate 
editor  of  Armed  Force  magazine. 
Now  that  he  is  back  in  civilian  life, 
he  has  resumed  feature  writing. 


tUcCed  ^eU<m^^ 


The  world  seems  full  of  gifts  at 
Christmastime.  The  mails  swell  to 
a  great  deluge,  and  piles  of  gaily 
wrapped  presents  grow  under  count- 
less Christmas  trees.  The  holiday 
wouldn't  seem  right  without  them, 
and  during  this  season  some  of  us 
learn  again  what  Jesus  meant  when 
he  said.  'Tt  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.*' 

There  is  a  strange  power  In  gifts. 
I  know  of  one  father  who  gave  his 
crippled  son  a  tennis  racket  for 
Christmas  and  revived  the  lad's  spirit 
— remade  his  life.  Another  father 
gave  his  teen-age  son  a  car  which 

maimed  the  boy's  body  and  ruined  his  life.  My  brother  once  gave  a  book- 
to  a  lady  suffering  a  broken. hip,  and  that  book  pulled  her  out  of  deep, 
black  despair.  A  bottle  of  whiskey  sent  as  a  joke  to  a  friend  of  mine 
marked  the  turning  point  in  his  battle  with  temptation  and  defeated  him. 
Many  times  during  the  last  few  years  the  gift  of  a  CARE  package  has 
saved  a  family  from  starvation.  There  is  a  strange  powxr  in  gifts. 

At  Christmas  we  celebrate  the  Gift  of  God.  It  lay  within  his  po^^'er  to 
give  a  gift  that  would  bless  the  world  or  one  that  would  curse  the  world. 
His  wisdom,  love,  and  mercy  led  him  to  send  a  gift  that  would  bless  all 
mankind — ''a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord."  His  Gift  brought  happi- 
ness to  the  home,  comfort  to  the  oppressed,  rest  to  the  weary,  peace  of 
heart  to  the  worried.  God's  gift  of  a  baby,  laid  in  a  manger,  has  redeemed 
countless  millions  and  remade  the  life  of  the  world. 

What  of  the  gifts  we  shall  give  this  Christmastide  ?  Will  they  be 
presents  that  enlighten  the  mind  and  lift  up  the  heart?  Will  they  raise 
the  moral  life  of  those  who  receive  them  or  pull  it  down  a  little  ?  Will  these 
gifts  be  ones  that  we  would  be  blessed  to  receive  ? 

When  we  give  a  gift,  we  give  a  part  of  ourselves.  Let  it  be  the  best 
part.  For  there  is  a  strange  power  in  gifts ! 
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Good- Will  Ambassadors 


i  Are  you  a  good-will  ambassador  ? 
I  If  not,  would  you  like  to  be  one  ? 
;  You  can  be  a  self-appointed  one  or 
work  through  the  United  Fellow- 
ship of  Protestants. 

Here  at  Pepperrell  AFB,  St. 
Johns',  Newfoundland,  the  Protes- 
tant chaplain  Henry  P.  Schaeffer 
and  his  wife  have  organized  a 
Christian  League.  The  United  Fel- 
lowship is  an  offspring  of  the 
Christian  League  as  a  unit  for 
younger  airmen.  The  Christian 
League  and  the  Fellowship  have 
combined  forces  to  conduct  activi- 
ties that  make  their  members  good- 
will ambassadors. 

We  are  firm  believers  that  ce- 
menting relations  betw^een  Ameri- 
;  cans  and  Newfoundlanders  is  im- 
portant. The  act  of  serving  others 
out    of    pure    Christian    love    has 
;  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  meth- 
;  ods  of  public  relations.  The  joy  re- 
;  ceived  through  sharing  talents,  ex- 
•  perience,    and    knowledge    is    un- 
;  limited. 

;  The  Christian  League  and 
;  United  Fellowship  have,  therefore, 

■  taken  on  many  projects  to  improve 
-.  relations  between  the  armed  forces 
i  and  Newfoundlanders.  The  latest 
.  and  most  effective  is  aiding  a  small 
.  church  in  Portugal  Cove,  New- 
=  foundland.  We  discovered  that  the 

■  church  had  been  without  a  minister 
\  for  a  long  time.  Lt.  Col.  Russell  A. 

White,  a  member  of  the  Christian 

League,   talked   about   it   with  the 

5  chaplain.  The  chaplain  lost  no  time 

'  contacting   the    Christian    League, 

I  the     Fellowship,     and    the    choir. 
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The  chaplain  preached  the  ser- 
mon the  next  Sunday  night.  The 
choir  thrilled  the  congregation  with 
its  beautiful  singing  of  hymns.  The 
happiness  that  these  people  at  Por-  { 
tugal  Cove  received  through  this 
project  is  beyond  ordinary  meas- 
ures. 

The  chairman  of  the  welfare 
committee,  Mrs.  Edward  Holmes, 
plans  for  the  Christian  League  and 
Fellowship  for  work  at  the  Old 
Ladies  Home,  Orphans  Home, 
hospitals,  and  among  the  depend- 
ents of  military  personnel.  The 
women  cook,  wash,  and  baby-sit 
whenever  there  is  need. 

The  new  officers  are :  M/Sgt. 
Edward  Holmes,  president;  A/lc  |l 
Jack  Knapman,  vice-president ;  * 
A/2c  Roany  Lackey,  secretary: 
A/2g  Ben  Shue,  organist;  T/Sgt. 
William  M.  Chamberlain,  choir  di- 
rector. The  outgoing  'officers — Lt. 
Col.  James  Muller;  Lt.  Col.  Nor- 
man W.  Todd  ;  and  Mrs.  Schaeffer, 
wife  of  our  chaplain — alb  insisted 
that  we  select  new  officers  among 
the  younger  airmen.  We  at  Pepper- 
rell are  proud  of  the  leadership 
given  the  Christian  League  and 
United  Fellowship  by  our  outgoing 
officers.  We  say,  ''Thanks  for  a 
job  well  done !"  Our  energetic 
chaplain  is  our  adviser. 

Yes,  we  at  Pepperrell  have  dis- 
covered that  the  most  effective 
public-relations  formula  was  intro- 
duced by  Christ  when  he  said : 
"Love    thy    neighbor   as    thyself." 

— T/Sgt.  Gaston  B.  Borne 
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The  Meaning  of  the  Coming  o{  Christ 

cT^^iSTORY  for  most  of  us  brings  to  mind  a  dull  textbook  containing  cer- 
tain dates  which  we  were  told  were  important,  which  we  proceeded  to 
memorize  at  the  time,  and  which  we  promptly  forgot,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  1066  and  1492.  Such  a  picture  of  history  must  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  Henry  Ford  when  he  wrote  the  words :  ''History  is  bunk." 
But  history  in  its  essential  meaning  is  the  attempt  to  understand  the 
present  from  a  study  of  the  past,  and  to  lay  hold  upon  the  future.  There 
is  nothing  more  essential  in  the  world  today  than  that  men  of  good  will 
possess  themselves  of  an  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  they  live, 
that  from  their  study  of  the  past  they  ma}-  derive  wisdom  and  power 
to  bring  about  a  better  future.  We  are  children  of  destiny !  Not  only  the 
survival  of  our  civilization  but,  it  may  be.  the  very  survival  of  the  human 
race,  depend  upon  our  grasp  of  the  real  issues  of  our  time. 

Not  quite  a  hundred  years  ago  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  presidents, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  said :  "We  cannot  escape  History."  And  the  situation 
in  the  world  today  writes  his  words  upon  our  hearts  in  letters  of  fire. 
A  preliminary  study  of  the  theme  for  the  1954  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  says :  "Christ  alone  can  disclose  the  meaning  of 
history." 

Nothing  could  be  more  helpful  than  to  think  as  best  we  can  on  the 
meaning  of  history  as  disclosed  in  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world. 


The  Fullness  of  Time 

L/URS    is    a    religion    which   takes  to  perceive  in  these  happenings  the 

more  account  of  history  than  any  hand  of  God. 

religion  the  world  has  ever  seen.  First  they   see  him   as   a  tribal 

Our  Bible  is  in  large  measure  a  God,     loving     Israel     and     hating 

history  book.  Its  purpose  is  to  de-  Israel's    foes.   Then  they  perceive 

scribe   how   God  revealed   himself  how    he    loves    righteousness    and 

"in  divers  manners"  to  his  people  hates   iniquity.   At   times   he   even 

over  a  period  of  many  centuries.  seems  to  use  an  unbelieving  for- 

William  Temple  goes  so  far  as  to  eigner   to   punish  his   own   people 

say   that   God's    revelation   as    de-  for    their    sins.    The    more    they 

scribed  in  the  Bible  is  "a  combina-  ponder,  the  longer  they  live,  and 

tion   of    event    and    appreciation."  the  wider  are  their  associations,  the 

Things  happen,  and  men  under  God  greater,  more  righteous,  more  uni- 

ponder  over  why  they  should  thus  versal,    they    come   to   understand 

happen,  and  gradually  they  begin  God   to  be.    Not  only   Israel,   but 
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S}ria,  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  all 
the  world  are  seen  to  be  under 
God's  dominion.  One  great  un- 
known prophet,  whose  writings 
come  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Tsaiah,  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  sufferings  of  a  righteous 
Israel  may  be  the  means  whereby 
all  the  nations  can  be  saved. 

There  grew  up  among  the  Isra- 
elites another  belief,  and  one  that 
gave  them  great  hope  in  the  midst 
of  their  vicissitudes.  It  was  the  be- 
lief in  a  Messiah,  an  Anointed  One, 
a  coming  scion  of  the  house  of 
David,  who  should  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel.  He  should  reign 
upon  the  throne  of  Israel,  and  to 
him  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
should  come  and  bring  tribute. 
They  needed  such  a  hope,  for  there 
is  perhaps  no  nation  in  human 
history  which  has  so  consistently 
and  repeatedly  known  defeat.  It 
has  seen  most  of  its  citizens  carried 
away  into  captivity,  and  yet  has  so 
stubbornly  maintained  its  identity 
in  the  face  of  such  overpowering 
enemies.  Of  that  people,  schooled 
in  such  adversity  and  holding  on 
for  dear  life  to  its  hope,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  born. 

When  we  think  of  history  as  the 
fulfillment  of  God's  purpose,  we  can 
see  after  the  event  how  things  al- 
ways seem  to  have  happened  at 
the  ''psychological  moment."  And 
so  it  was  with  the  coming  of  Jesus 
into  the  world.  In  "the  fullness  of 
the  time,"  says  Paul,  "God  sent 
forth  his  Son."  It  was  a  time  of 
great  expectancy  among  the  Jews. 
Belief  that  the  Messiah  was  coming 
was  widespread,  and  the  people 
were  eager  to  be  ready  for  him. 
They  went  out  in  hordes  to  hear 
John  the  Baptist.  In  great  multi- 
tudes they  listened  to  Jesus. 
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It  was  a  time  when  Rome  was 
the  dominant  power  in  the  world, 
and  whatever  attitude  we  may  have 
toward  the  emperors  of  Rome,  and 
toward  the  kind  of  rule  they  ex- 
erted over  the  world,  they  provided 
for  Christian  missionaries  a  world 
order  in  which  safe  travel  was  pos- 
sible from  one  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  other.  Wherever 
Rome  went  she  built  roads,  literally 
paving  the  way  for  the  mission  of 
the  church. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era,  Greek  had  become  the 
universal  tongue.  It  was  everyone's 
second  language  and  became  a  me- 
dium through  which  the  new  ideas 
of  Christians  could  find  exact  and 
eloquent  expression.  The  Pales- 
tinian Jew  spoke  Aramaic,  and  the 
Scriptures  of  Palestine  were  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew.  However,  there 
was  a  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  known  as  the  Septua- 
gint,  waiting  to  be  used  by  mis- 
sionaries to  spread  the  gospel 
among  those  to  whom  Hebrew  was 
a  closed  book. 

The  ancient  pagan  religions  had 
just  about  spent  their  force.  The 
moral  fervor  of  philosophers  had 
destroyed  the  common  man's  faith 
in  the  gods  and  goddesses,  and  into 
the  vacuum  thus  created  mystery 
religions  from  the  Orient  had 
rushed,  raising-  men's  hopes  and 
disappointing  them  by  the  crudit}- 
of  their  religious  observances  and 
hv  the  mediocrity  of  their  moral 
standards.  Men  seeking  a  chal- 
lenge to  spiritual  heroism  were 
handed  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  their  human  failures  could  be 
righted  by  religious  ceremonies. 

The  Son  of  God  thus  came  into 
a  world  ready  to  receive  him. 

We  can  say  that  and  then  turn 


around  and  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  are  ahvays  people  in 
the  world  who  reject  God.  They 
reject  truth,  grace,  and  salvation. 
They  do  not  deliberately  rebel 
against  good  and  against  God,  but 
they  embrace  evil,  thinking  it  to  be 
their  good.  They  worship  self, 
thinking  self  to  be  their  God.  They 
deny  God  by  failing  to  see  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  world 
beyond  what  is  before  their  eyes. 
They  look  upon  good  as  merely 
goods,  and  their  view  of  the  world's 
improvement  consists  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  greater  quantity  of 
material  things.  By  their  shrewd- 
ness, their  energy,  and  their  luck 
they  find  themselves  often  in  posi- 
tions of  worldly  privilege.  They 
naturally  look  upon  their  privilege 
as  evidence  of  God's  favor,  and  any 
threat  to  their  privilege  as  a  threat 
to  the  sovereignty  of  God.  By  the 
same  token  the  underprivileged  are 
regarded  as  having  little  because 
they  deserve  little.  "The  doctrine 
that  poverty  is  the  proof  of  demerit 
has  always  been  a  doctrine  popular 
with  the  prosperous,"  says  R.  H. 
Tawney.  It  was  this  group  who 
sought  to  destroy  Jesus.  Because 
of  a  certain  deep-seated  guilt  within 
themselves,  they  feared  the  people  ; 
and  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
Jesus  saw  through  their  preten- 
sions, they  hated  him.  They  actu- 
ally made  a  deal  with  the  despised 
Roman  government  rather  than 
face  the  truth  about  themselves. 

Christ  cam,e  preaching,  "The 
time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  at  hand."  And  that 
preaching  reached  into  the  depths 
of  the  souls  of  those  who  heard 
him.  The  disinherited  heard  him 
gladly  because  they  were  eager  for 
a  change,  any  kind  of  a  change. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Can  time  have  any  mean- 
ing without  reference  to  eternity? 

2.  In  what  ways  is  our  age 
like  and  unlike  the  time  of  lesus? 

3.  Someone  has  said,  "Every 
moment  of  time  is  equidistant 
from  eternity."  What  does  that 
mean  to  us?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  God's  eternity  and 
man's  time? 


They  were  sadly  disappointed  be- 
cause the  change  he  wanted  was  a 
change  in  their  hearts,  and  they 
wanted  a  change  in  their  circum- 
stances. The  privileged  heard  him 
and  trembled  because  they  wanted 
to  maintain  the  status  quo.  The 
Roman  rulers  heard  him  and 
laughed  because  he  was  weak  and 
they  had  all  the  power.  The  Phari- 
sees heard  him  and  were  angry  be- 
cause he  lacked  proper  respect  for 
their  learning  and  their  piety. 

And  the  result  of  it  all  ?  He  went 
down  to  an  ignominious  defeat. 
He  w^as  crucified.  In  the  sight  of 
those  who  loA^ed  him  he  was  slain. 
They  saw  in  his  death  the  death  of 
their  hopes  and  the  defeat  of  their 
dreams.  One  of  them  describing  the 
event  long  afterward  tells  us  that 
"there  was  darkness  over  all  the 
world."  The  Christian  creed,  to 
emphasize  the  reality  of  the  event, 
drives  the  truth  home  with  hammer 
strokes,  "Crucified,  dead,  and 
buried." 

But  God  had  not  relinquished 
his  control  of  history.  Christ  rose 
again !  This  means  we  cannot 
escape  history.  We  cannot  defeat 
God.  The  worst  thing  (the  cruci- 
fixion) by  the  power  of  God  be- 
comes the  best  thing.  Darkness 
precedes  the  dawn. 
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"That  the  World  .  .  .  Might  Be  Saved" 
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E  might  summarize  last  week's 
.  discussion    of   the    mean ingfu hie ss 
'  as  against  the  meaninglessness  of 
^  history  by   suggesting  that  it   de- 
'  pends  upon  the  point  of  view.  One 
;  result  of  Christ's  coming  into  the 
\  world  is  that  now  we  can  look  at 
'  the  world  sub  specie  aeternifatis, 
from  an  eternal  point  of  view.  This 
point  of  view  gives  meaning  to  his- 
tory. Without  this  point  of  view  we 
get  lost. 

To  be  lost  means  to  be  off  the 
track,  wandering  aimlessly.  Those 
who  have  been  lost  in  the  woods 
,  tell  us  there  are  several  things  to 
[  guard  against.  The  lost  have  a  tend- 
,  ency  to  go  in  circles  and  a  tend- 
.;  ency  to  give  way  to  panic.  They 
;  rush   madly   hither   and  yon,   and 
^  lose  thereby  their  ability  to  think. 
;  These  tendencies  are  characteristic 
i  of    lost   souls   in   our  time.    How 
j  often  has  our  task  in  the  modern 
:  world  been  compared  to  a  treadmill 
whereon    we    keep    walking    and 
:  walking  and  walking  and  get  no- 
where !  How  often  in  the  face  of  a 
'  terrible  sense  of  loneliness  we  are 
tempted  to  blow  our  top — to  do  any 
kind  of  reckless  act  simply  because 
we've  lost  our  way! 

Now  "the  Son  of  man  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost." 

•  But  none  of  the  ransomed  ever  knew 

i      How  deep  were  the  waters  crossed, 

Nor  how  dark  was  the  night  that  the 

Lord  passed  through 

Ere  he  found  his  sheep  that  was 

lost. 
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What  the  Coming  of  Christ 
Has  Meant  in  the  World 

Each  man  is  by  nature  the  center 
of  his  own  universe.  He  judges  the 
world  in  terms  of  what  the  world 
can  do  for  him.  If  nothing  is  done 
to  enable  him  to  have  a  different 
perspective,  he  is  bound  to  live  a 
life  of  self-centeredness  and  to  try 
to  make  the  world  bow  to  his  will. 
He  may  grow  in  his  sympathies, 
and  interests,  and  employments. 
He  may  even  come  to  the  point 
where  he  believes  in  a  God  to  whom 
he  can  pray  for  the  things  that  he 
wants,  and  whose  righteousness 
makes  certain  demands  of  him.  But 
unless  he  can  be  brought  to  see  that 
God  and  not  he  is  the  center  of  the 
universe,  all  his  sympathies,  inter- 
ests, and  employments,  and  even 
his  religion  are  subservient  to  hini- 
self  and  his  ambitions  and  desires. 
Without  the  slightest  twinge  of 
conscience  he  exploits  the  world  of 
nature  and  the  world  of  men,  and 
he  even  attempts  to  exploit  God. 

The  lost  are  those  who  have 
no  point  of  vantage  outside  them- 
selves :  they  are  earth-bound  souls 
whose  eagerness  for  gain  blinds 
them  to  the  superterrestrial  point 
of  view  which  might  enable  them  to 
put  the  world  in  its  place.  This  is 
the  clue  to  an  understanding  of 
Christ's  life,  and  an  understanding 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Through  it  we  understand  the 
parables  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  In  it  lies  the  authoritv  with 
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which    Christ    is    said    to    have       Questions  for  Discussion 


spoken. 

"Except  a  man  be  born  again," 
Jesus  says,  ''he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  God."  "Except  ye  .  .  .  be- 
come as  httle  children,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
To  become  a  Christian  is  not  to  add 
another  organization  to  the  list  of 
organizations  to  which  one  belongs  ; 
it  is  to  reorganize  one's  life  around 
a  new  center.  This  involves  becom- 
ing the  child  of  one's  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, returning  to  the  simple  per- 
ceptions and  eager  appreciations  of 
one's  childhood.  It  is  to  slough  off 
one's  sophistications,  and  one's 
prejudices,  and  to  return  to  one's 
essential  self.  It  is  to  say,  as  did 
the  Prodigal.  "I  will  arise  and  go 
to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto 
him.  Father.  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am 
no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
son :  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired 
servants."  It  is  to  repent — to 
change  our  entire  manner  of  think- 
ing. It  demands  that  we  stop  think- 
ing like  a  man  and  begin  thinking 
like  God,  realizing  to  the  depths 
of  our  being  that  it  is  "happier  to 
give  than  to  get." 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  thus 
throws  an  eternal  light  upon  the 
human  enterprise  and  enables  the 
world  in  that  light  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  another  world.  This 
new  world,  as  A.  E.  Taylor  sug- 
gests, is  "this  world  rightly  under- 
stood." Heaven,  eternal  life,  the 
kingdom  of  God,  are  thus  seen  to 
be  not  some  far-ofif,  future,  cata- 
clysmic accomplishment  toward 
which  we  are  taking  painful,  grad- 
ual, and  groping  steps,  but  a  reali- 
ty, to  see  which  we  have  only  to 
open  our  eyes. 

There   is   perhaps   no   more   in- 


1.  What  is  the  relcrtionship  be- 
tween "the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual" in  a  democracy  and  the 
blessed  "liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free"? 

2.  In  what  ways  does  the 
Christian  family  almost  by  its 
Christian  nature  illustrate  the 
principles  of  Christ's  kingdom? 

3.  What  are  the  qualities  of  lit- 
tle children  which  Christ  expects 
his  followers  to  emulate? 


triguing  word  in  our  language  than 
the  word  freedom.  There  is  no  con- 
cept for  w^hich  men  are  more  willing 
to  fight  than  the  concept  of  liberty. 
The  great  Danish  essayist  and 
philosopher,  Soren  Kierkegaard, 
speaks  somewhere  of  the  power  of 
God,  who  can  lay  his  hand  so 
heavily  upon  creation  but  whose 
touch  is  "so  delicate  as  to  set  the 
creature  free." 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  this 
freedom  which  grows  out  of  our 
proper  relationship  to  God.  "O  God 
.  .  .  whose  service  is  perfect  free- 
dom," is  a  phrase  from  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  which  is  a  per- 
fect statement  of  the  paradox. 
How  can  one  serve  another  and  at 
the  same  time  be  free? 

The  illustration  leaps  to  mind  of 
a  person  who  falls  in  love.  He  is 
literally  a  slave  of  his  beloved.  He 
may  humble  himself  for  her  sake : 
he  may  do  for  her  things  he  would 
consider  beneath  his  dignity  if  he 
were  ordered  to  do  them.  No  serv- 
ice is  too  great  for  him  to  under- 
take, no  task  too  menial  for  him  to 
perform,  if  it  be  for  the  sake  of 
his   beloved.    Slave   though   he   is. 
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there  is  no  place  where  he  is  more 
free  and  feels  himself  more  glori- 
ously free  than  in  the  offering  of 
these  services  to  his  beloved. 

The  advent  of  Christ  is  the  final 
expression  of  God's  love  toward 
man.  It  is  the  effectual  sign  of  the 
fact  that  the  omnipotent  King  of 
the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  is, 
in  his  essential  nature,  a  loving 
Father.  And  as  John  says,  "We 
love  him,  because  he  first  loved 
us."  Responding  then  to  his  love, 
we  find  ourselves  possessed  of  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 
We  are  no  longer  bowed  down  l)y 
a  burdensome  law,  but  in  our  great 
love  toward  God  we  find  it  possible 
to  go  beyond  what  the  law  de- 
mands, and  beyond  what  any  law- 
could  ever  dare  demand.  It  is  not 
merely  that  we  keep  holy  the  Sab- 
bath day,  but  that  we  keep  all  days 
holy.  It  is  not  merely  that  God's 
name  is  sacred,  but  that  all  his  cre- 
ated world  is  sacred.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly that  we  restrain  ourselves  from 
acts  of  violence  against  our  neigh- 
bor's person,  but  that  we  refrain 
from  anger  against  him,  and  from 
contempt  of  him.  Freedom  in  the 
Christian  sense  is  a  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  divine  within  us, 
the  outpouring  of  love. 

This  may  seem,  in  a  world  such 
as  ours,  unrealistic,  impractical, 
visionary — a  dream  that  cannot  be 
fulfilled.  Certainly  if  we  look  upon 
it  as  a  political  program  that  can 
be  inaugurated  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, or  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  we  are 
doomed  to  frustration  and  despair 


in  regard  to  it.  But  there  is  one 
area  of  our  common  life  where  it 
can  be  and  is  practiced  to  a  greater 
degree  than  our  disillusioned  minds 
have  ever  realized.  That  is  in  the 
family. 

The  family  is  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love.  The  family  is 
based  on  mutual  service,  mutual 
respect,  mutual  generosity  and 
magnanimity.  In  a  sense  the  Chris- 
tian program  is  a  progressive  en- 
largement of  the  family  spirit  to 
include  all  mankind.  In  a  time  like 
ours  when  physical  force  looms 
so  large  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
when  tyranny  is  on  the  march  and 
barriers  are  erected  to  the  free  in- 
terchange of  ideas,  how  can  we 
propose  an  enlargement  of  the  fam- 
ily spirit? 

Perhaps  there  is  a  clue  in  our 
Lord's  answer  to  those  who  asked 
if  it  was  lawful  to  give  tribute  to 
Caesar :  ''Render  .  .  .  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are-  Caesar's ;  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."  Caesar  has  his  name  and 
his  image  on  the  money.  Caesar  has 
the  title  of  ruler  and  provides  the 
system  of  exchange.  Give  what  he 
demands.  But  remember  that  above 
Caesar  is  God,  to  whom  one  right- 
fully gives  one's  full  self.  It  is 
God's  family,  not  Caesar's,  which 
shall  finally  inherit  the  earth.  This 
world  within  a  world,  this  invisible 
community  which  is  the  family  of 
God,  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  good  society  of  which  Christ 
was  conscious  when  he  said :  "Fear 
not,  little  flock;  for  it  is  your  Fa- 
ther's good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdom." 


II 


The  three  Wise  Men  saw  the  light  and  followed  it;  well  they  are  called 
wise.  —Earl  Riney 
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"He  Came  unto  His  Own'' 


y  ONCE  heard  a  lecturer  draw  a 
distinction  between  nationalism  and 
nationality.  Xationalism,  he  sug- 
gested, is  the  quintessence  of 
jingoism,  imperialism,  "my  coun- 
try right  or  wrong"-ism.  It  is  the 
violent  determination  to  make  the 
world  conform  to  one  nation  and  its 
selfish  idea  of  right  and  wrong.  Na- 
tionality, on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
recognition  that  one's  nation,  under 
God,  has  a  legitimate  contribution 
to  make  to  the  total  economy  of 
God  and  an  honoring  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  contributions  of  other 
nations.  It  is  impossible  for  most 
men  to  escape  the  feeling  that  there 
is  a  unique  value  in  their  country 
and  to  love  that  country  and  to  be 
willing  to  die  for  her. 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so 

dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ? 

I  have  been  Wondering,  as  we 
discuss  Christ  and  the  individual, 
whether  we  may  not  make  the  same 
distinction  between  individualism 
and  individuality  as  the  aforesaid 
lecturer  made  between  nationalism 
and  nationality. 

Individualism  might  then  be  re- 
garded as  S}'nonymous  with  pride, 
egotism,  what  the  Greeks  call 
hubris,  w^hich  sets  the  person  over 
against  God.  Xo  doubt  it  is  this 
that  Ralph  Barton  Perry  has  in 
mind  when  he  says  that  "man  has 
three  basic  enemies :  ignorance,  in- 


difference, and  individualism."  In- 
dividuality, however,  is  the  self- 
respect  which  makes  a  man  scorn 
the  lower  levels  of  life.  It  is  the 
self-reverence  which  endows  him 
with  what  someone  has  called 
"splendid  incapacities,"  and  which 
inspires  him  to  seek  the  impossible. 
Browning's  Grammarian  has  al- 
ways  been   an   inspiration  to  me : 

That   low    man    seeks    a    little    thing 
to  do. 
Sees  it  and  does  it : 
This  high  man,  with  a   great  thing 
to  pursue. 
Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 

That,  has  the  world  here — should  he 
need  the  next. 
Let  the  world  mind  him ! 
This,    throws   himself   on    God,    and 
unperplexed 
Seeking  shall  find  Him. 

God  has  endowed  each  of  us 
with  some  unique  gift.  If  we  do  not 
express  it,  this  gift  will  go  forever 
unexpressed.  It  would  be  too  bad 
if  all  God's  singers  were  sopranos, 
and  it  would  be  even  worse  if  they 
were  all  basses.  But  in  this  world 
where  there  are  sopranos,  basses, 
contraltos,  tenors,  baritones,  with 
all  tones  and  timbres,  there  is  a 
chance  for  a  splendid  harmony — 
God's  chorus  would  be  enfeebled 
without  a  bass  section  and  would 
be  less  bright  without  the  sopra- 
nos. The  kettle  drum  has  always 
appealed    to    me,    but    I    certainly 
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would  not  advocate  an  orchestra 
composed  of  kettle  drums. 

Christ's  coming  into  the  world 
confers  upon  each  individual  a 
sense  of  his  own  worth,  a  sense  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  infinitely  precious 
in  the  sight  of  God.  He  is  assured 
of  the  fact  that  God  can  use  him 
and  his  talents  to  an  eternal  and 
infinitely  glorious  purpose. 

This  sense  of  one's  power  to  con- 
tribute is  made  most  vivid  for  us  in 
the  idea  of  vocation.  This  is  the 
idea  that  each  of  us  has  his  calling 
to  which  God  bids  him,  which  he 
ignores  to  his  own  unhappiness 
and  to  the  eternal  impoverishment 
of  the  world.  Much  of  our  talk  of 
a  merciful  God  and  of  how  he 
would  not  ''toss  to  hell  the  luckless 
pots  he  marred  in  making,"  ob- 
scures the  infinite  difference  be- 
tween Matthew,  for  example,  who 
was  seated  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
and  who  rose  and  followed  Jesus, 
and  the  rich  young  ruler  who  went 
away  sorrowful  because  he  had 
great  possessions.  Hell  is  of  our 
own  choosing;  even,  perhaps,  of 
our  own  making. 

But  the  fear  of  hell  is  not  the 
most  compelling  motive  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  God's  will  for  our 
lives.  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a 
negative  forbidding  as  a  positive 
affirming.  As  we  study  the  effect 
of  Christ  upon  those  who  follow 
him,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  three 
points  to  emphasize. 

The  first  is  what  we  might  call 
the  consecration  of  peculiarity.  The 
fact  that  a  person  is  strange,  pecu- 
liar, queer,  is  no  reason  for  God  to 
reject  his  offering  of  himself. 
When  we  read  The  Little  Flowers 
of  St.  Francis,  we  see  how  God 
uses  what  St.  Francis  has,  peculiar 
as  it  is  to  us.  to  his  eternal  glory. 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  would  you  distinguish 
further  between  pride  and  self- 
respect? 

2.  Whcrt  is  hell,  and  how  can 
we  reconcile  a  belief  in  hell  with  _ 
a  belief  in  the  love  of  God?  |j 

3.  How  would  you  go  about 
finding  out  what  the  will  of  God 
is  for  your  life? 


The  Franciscans,  as  Canon  Street- 
er  somewhere  suggests,  brought 
Christ  down  from  the  stained-glass 
window  into  the  market  place.  Re- 
ligion became  real  to  a  whole  age 
because  St.  Francis  and  his  follow- 
ers had  the  courage  to  be  them- 
selves, and  to  worship  and  serve 
God  in  their  peculiar  manner.  And 
what  is  true  of  them  is  true  of  all 
the  great  spiritual  leaders  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  William  Penn. 
John  Wesley,  and  all  the  rest 
served  God  as  seemed  best  to  them 
and  were  not  afraid  to  be  thought 
peculiar. 

The  second  point  of  emphasis  we 
might  call  the  consecration  of  the 
unspectacular.  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful passage  in  George  Adam 
Smith's  commentary  The  Book  of 
Isaiah.  Commenting  on  the  text : 
"Those  who  wait  for  Jehovah  shall 
renew  their  strength :  they  shall 
mount  up  on  wings  as  eagles ;  they 
shall  run  and  not  be  weary;  they 
shall  walk  and  not  faint,"  he  sug- 
gests that  there  is  tremendous  in- 
sig"ht  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who 
sees  a  progression  from  flying,  to 
running,  to  walking,  thus  grasping 
the  fact  that  true  religion  "finds  its 
climax  in  the  commonplace." 

This  is  the  theme  of  that  great 
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devotional  manual,  The  Practice  of 
the  Presence  of  God,  by  Brother 
Lawrence.  Brother  Lawrence  tells 
us  that  in  his  younger  days  he  was 
a  person  given  much  to  distraction. 
Anxiety  concerning  his  perform- 
ance made  him  awkward  in  doing 
the  simplest  tasks.  Then  one  day 
he  saw  an  apple  tree  bare  of  foliage, 
and  he  thought  how  when  spring 
came  it  would  blossom,  and  leaf, 
and  later  bear  fruit.  As  he  thought 
about  this  display  of  the  power  and 
providence  of  God.  peace  invaded 
his  soul.  The  tasks  he  performed 
were  the  same  menial  tasks,  but  he 
learned  that  offering  each  to  God 
made  him  able  to  perform  them 
without  anxiety.*  In  his  phrase,  he 
could  "peel  potatoes  to  the  glorv 
of  God." 

Someone  once  said  to  ministerial 
students :  "You  men  would  will- 
ingly die  for  your  Lord,  but  you 
won't  get  up  in  the  morning  for 
him."  A  young  man  who  offered 
himself  for  the  ministry  could  see 
himself  in  the  pulpit  of  a  great 
church,  but  he  never  could  apply 
himself  to  his  school  work  with 
sufficient  energy  to  pass.  Battles 
in  modern  wars  are  won  not  merely 
by  the  gallantry  and  heroism  of 
those  on  the  battlefields,  but  also 
by  those  on  the  assembly  line,  by 
those  who  labor  at  desks,  by  those 
who  on  KP  peel  mountains  of  pota- 
toes and  boil  rivers  of  coffee. 

The  third  point  of  emphasis  is 
what  w^e  might  call  the  consecration 
of  tribulation.  Evelyn  Underbill 
somewhere  speaks  with  scorn  of 
those  who  "value  religion  for  its 
consolations  and  treat  their  faith  as 
a  feather  bed."  "In  the  world."  said 
Christ,  "ye  shall  have  tribulation : 
but  be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  over- 
come the  world." 


On  another  occasion  he  said:  "If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross, 
and  follow  me." 

Paul's  thumbnail  autobiograph}- 
reads:  "Of  the  Jews  five  times  re- 
ceived I  forty  stripes  save  one. 
Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once 
was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  ship- 
wreck, a  night  and  a  day  I  have 
been  in  the  deep ;  in  journeyings 
often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils 
of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own 
countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  hea- 
then, in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils 
in  the  wilderness;  in  perils  in  the 
sea,  in  perils  among  false  breth- 
ren ;  in  weariness  and  painfulness. 
in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness.  Beside  those  things  that 
are  without,  that  which  cometh 
upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  ■ 
churches." 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  it  was  commonly  be- 
lieved that  no  one  any  more  would 
have  to  suffer  for  his  religious  be- 
liefs. Then  came  Hitler,  and  then 
came  communism,  and  we  now 
know  our  century  to  be  the  century 
of  the  most  virulent,  inhumane, 
violent  religious  persecution  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  may 
literally  come  to  pass  that  Chris- 
tianity will  be  driven  underground 
But  there  is  no  cause  for  despair 
in  that  fact.  Christianity  made  its 
greatest  strides  as  an  underground 
movement. 

By  the  light  of  burning  martyrs 

Jesus'  bleeding  feet  we  track, 
Toiling  up  new  Calvaries  ever  with 

the  cross  that  turns  not  back.  f 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties ; 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth  ; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward, 

who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth. 
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/he  words   "despair,"   "despera- 
tion,"  "hopelessness"  are  increas- 
ingly characteristic   of  those   who 
write  about  our  age.  The  exceeding 
pessimism  of  our  time  is  partly,  I 
suppose,  a  reaction  to  the  shallow 
optimism  of  a  generation  ago.  No 
doubt  it  is  partly  due  to  the  wide- 
;  spread  realization  of  the  depravity 
\  to  which  human  nature  may  sink 
j  under  the  stress  of  insecurity  and 
'  war.  It  is  partly  due  also  to  a  new 
!  understanding  of  the  evil  of  which 
we  are  capable.  This  understanding 
has  been   forced   upon  us  by  the 
psychiatrists      and     psychologists, 
who  have  called  our  bluff,  who  in 
-  the  parlance  of  poker  have  "kept 
us  honest."  Yet  the  shallow  pessi- 
'  mism  of  the  present  is,  if  possible, 
worse  than  the  shallow  optimism  of 
'  our  immediate  past. 

The  Christian  perspective  which 

'  reveals  the  eternal  point  of  view 

:  finds  its  chief  strength  in  its  ability 

to   look   evil   straight   in  the    face 

and  to  affirm  against  it  the  power 

'  of  God  to  win  good  out  of  infinite 

pain.   "The  whole  creation  groan- 

eth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together 

until    now,"    says    Paul.    But,    "I 

reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this 

present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be 

compared    with    the    glory    which 

shall  be  revealed  in  us."  The  secu- 

,  lar  social  sciences  can  do  little  be- 

•  yond  describing  the  plight  we  are 

•  in  and  urging  us  to  do  better  in  the 
:  future  than  we  have  done  in  the 

past.   On  the  one  hand  they  may 
reassure  us  by  suggesting  that,  bad 
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as  we  are,  we  are  no  worse  than 
our  neighbors.  On  the  other  hand 
they  may  discourage  us  by  making 
us  believe  that,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  there  can't  be  much  that 
we  can  do  to  improve  it. 

The  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  into 
the  world  radically  revises  none  of 
the  facts  revealed  by  a  scientific 
study  of  ourselves  and  our  environ- 
ment, but  it  revolutionizes  our  atti- 
tude toward  them.  That  personal 
revolution  has  three  phases  : 

The  first  phase  is  confession. 
To  meet  Christ  face  to  face  and 
to  see  in  him  "God's  idea  of  what 
it  is  to  be  a  man,"  is  a  profoundly 
disturbing  experience.  We  are 
made  to  see  how  our  selfishness, 
our  cruelty,  our  pride,  our  false 
values,  have  contributed  to  the 
selfishness,  the  cruelty,  the  pride, 
the  false  values  of  our  fellow 
human  beings.  We  can  readily  see 
how  twenty  centuries  of  civiliza- 
tion even  lightly  veneered  with 
Christian  values  have  brought 
about  in  everyone  a  sense  of  guilt. 
We  are  dragging  about  with  us  not 
only  the  insufferable  burden  of  our 
own  individual  failures  and  wrong- 
doings, but  also  the  intolerable  bur- 
den of  the  failures  and  wrong- 
doings of  the  human  race.  Psy- 
chology has  had  some  success  in 
dealing  with  guilt  feelings  by  show- 
ing the  patient  that  his  guilty  feel- 
ings are  associated  with  some  child- 
ish peccadillo  which  is  utterly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  sense  of  guilt 


it  has  engendered.  But  the  real 
problem  of  guilt  is  that  which 
comes  not  from  some  forgotten 
childish  prank,  but  from  what 
Donald  Baillie  calls  *'the  moral  fail- 
ure complex" — the  guilty  feeling 
that  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  guilty.  As  the  psychiatrist 
in  the  New  Yorker  cartoon  says 
to  his  patient :  "^lavbe  vou  are  in- 
ferior." 

The  Christian  method  of  dealing 
with  guilt  is  confession.  It  sounds 
simple,  almost  foolish,  to  say  that 
one  can  cast  oft*  such  a  burden 
merely  b^-  tellinq-  God  what  God  al- 
ready knows  aliout  us.  But  that  is 
what  true  confession  amounts  to. 
Pastoral  and  psychological  coun- 
seling, psychoanalysis,  auricular 
confession,  and  the  confession 
which  makes  use  of  no  intermedi- 
ary but  takes  the  matter  directly  to 
God,  are  all  ways  of  ''getting  it  off 
our  chest."  And  the  sense  of  free- 
dom, of  newness,  of  aliveness,  of 
unburdenedness.  that  comes  to  us 
as  a  result  is  worth  everything  that 
honest  confession  costs  us.  We  are 
literally  cleansed.  Not  only,  as 
A.  E.  Taylor  says,  can  we  ''face  the 
past  without  a  shudder."  but  all  its 
burdens  are  lifted  from  our  shoul- 
ders. 

The  second  phase  of  our  personal 
revolution  is  the  phase  of  repent- 
ance. Repentance  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  confession.  Confession  is 
largely  concerned  with  the  past, 
but  repentance  is  concerned  with 
the  present  and  the  future.  Con- 
fession may  be  likened  to  the  clear- 
ance of  a  slum,  and  repentance  may 
be  likened  to  the  bright  new  houses 
that  are  built  on  the  old  sites.  To 
change  our  figure,  confession  is 
like  the  casting  out  of  the  unclean 
spirit,  which  in  the  parable,  you'll 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Apart  from  God,  what  is  the 
best  hope  of  earth? 

2.  Can  there  be  an  inspiring 
program  for  this  world  without 
some  idea  of  another  world? 

3.  Must  one  die  physically  to 
understand  the  Christian  idea  of 
death  and  resurrection? 


remember,  walked  through  dry 
places  seeking  rest  and.  finding 
none,  returned  to  the  place  from 
which  he  had  come  out.  Finding  the 
place  swept  and  garnished  and  uii- 
iiiJiabifed,  he  went  and  found  seven 
other  spirits  more  evil  than  him- 
self and  went  in  and  dwelt  there, 
and  the  last  state  of  the  man  was 
worse  than  the  first.  Repentance 
puts  someone  in  the  house  so  that 
the  unclean  spirit  finds  it  occupied 
on  his  return. 

Confession,  in  political  parlance, 
is  to  "throw  the  rascals  out."  But 
unless  true  repentance  takes  place 
in  the  body  politic,  and  a  reform 
program  of  great  strength  is  in- 
augurated, the  rascals  are  in  again 
long  before  the  next  election.  Re- 
pentance means  a  change  of  mind, 
a  turning  from  sin  toward  right- 
eousness, a  positive  program  of 
what  is  good  substituted  for  a  neg- 
ative program  of  evil. 

Under  the  guidance  of  psychol- 
ogists we  have  learned  what  evil 
results  may  take  place  in  our  souls 
if  we  repress  our  instincts.  But 
lately  psychologists  are  coming  to 
realize  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
advocate  an  irrational  and  indis- 
criminate self-expression.  They  are 
seeing  that  man  will  be  frustrated, 
unhappy,  and  psychicallv  ill  unless 
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his  instincts  are  being  expressed  in 
the  direction  of  what  is  finest  and 
noblest  in  his  experience. 

The  sexual  instinct,  for  example, 
finds  its  finest  fruit  in  the  marriage 
relationship.  Any  fulfillment  of 
that  instinct  on  a  lower  level  may 
give  momentary  release  of  tension, 
and  some  momentary  gratification, 
but  on  the  lower  and  cheaper  levels 
that  gratification  is  hardly  worth 
what  it  costs  in  fear,  pangs  of  con- 
science, and  the  sense  of  being  con- 
taminated with  what  is  unclean  and 
evil.  Human  nature  can  construct 
nothing  nobler  than  a  home  which 
is  a  haven  of  blessing  and  of  peace 
to  the  man  and  woman  who  have 
given  themselves  to  each  other  and 
who  accept  gladly  the  responsibili- 
ties involved  in  mutual  self-giving. 
But  hole  and  corner  sexual  gratifi- 
cation is  destructive,  and  in  it  is  to 
be  found  no  blessing,  no  peace,  and 
no  haven. 

Repentance,  then,  is  to  accen- 
tuate the  positive  in  regard  to  all 
those  instincts  which  God  placed 
within  us  to  contribute  to  our 
wholeness,  our  satisfaction,  our 
happiness. 

The  final  phase  of  the  personal 
revolution  effected  by  Christ  is  the 
phase  of  grace.  In  the  last  analysis 
what  is  it  that  enables  us  to  confess 
our  sins?  What  is  it  that  enables 
us  to  adopt  a  positive  program  of 
healthy  living  ?  The  power  does  not 
reside  within  us  !  The  Greek  philos- 
ophers evolved  extremely  high 
ideals  for  human  life,  but  alas  !  the^- 
had  no  hope  that  those  ideals  would 
be  widely  adopted.  The  ancient 
Jews  with  their  multitude  of  laws 
had  set  up  a  program  extremely 
creditable  if  anyone  had  been  able 
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to  live  up  to  them.  If  Christ  be 
looked  upon  as  another  Moses, 
merely  setting  before  us  another 
set  of  nobler  laws,  then  the  gospel 
is  not  good  news  but  sad  news.  For 
if  the  Jews  failed  to  live  by  the 
Ten  Commandments,  how  can  un- 
aided Gentiles  such  as  ourselves 
live  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount? 
The  new  element  in  Christianity  is 
not  the  height  of  the  ideals  de- 
manded but  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
alone  in  our  struggle  for  righteous- 
ness. The  Power  that  created  the 
universe,  and  that  endowed  the  hu- 
man mind  with  a  sense  of  beauty 
and  a  yearning  for  what  is  noblest, 
stands  by  us  offering  us  his 
strength,  his  understanding,  his 
love.  'T  labored  more  abundantly 
than  they  all,"  says  Paul,  "yet  it 
was  not  I,"  he  hastens  to  add,  *'but 
the  grace  of  God  which  was  with 
me." 

What  Christ's  coming  has 
meant,  now  means,  and  will  mean 
to  the  world  is  not  something  that 
can  be  put  into  words,  printed  on 
paper,  and  handed  around.  What 
we  are,  what  we  stand  for,  and 
what  we  live  by — these  are  all  af- 
fected by  the  advent  of  Christ. 

I  find  Paul  coming  into  these 
discussions  more  often  thaif  T  real- 
ized he  might,  and  perhaps  the  rea- 
son for  it  is  that  he  is  such  a  fine 
example  of  what  a  human  life  can 
be  when  Christ  comes  into  it.  These 
further  words  from  Paul  point  to 
the  outcome  of  all  we  have  been 
saying :  "Wherefore,  my  beloved 
brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  unmoA^- 
able,  always  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know 
that  A^our  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the 
Lord." 


14s\:ai.i.y  when  we  think  of  recre- 
ation we  think  of  games.  They  can 
be  either  games  we  play  or  games 
we  watch  others  play.  Probably 
most  of  the  recreational  life  of 
Americans  is  wrapped  up  in  games 
such  as  golf,  football,  baseball, 
canasta,  cribbage.  and  a  great  vari- 
ety of  others.  Games  are  with  us 
from  childhood  to  old  age.  Life 
would  be  very  dull  without  them. 

However,  there  are  a  multitude 
of  people  and  a  great  number  of 
groups  who  find  their  recreation  in 
making  things.  Think  of  the  clubs 
who  make  model  planes  and  the 
others  who  build  Hbraries  of 
stamps.  Some  of  us  carry  purses 
we  have  made  and  admire  pictures 
that  others  have  created.  There  is 
a  woman  in  ^Minnesota  who  makes 
clever  animals  out  of  wadded-up 
newspapers,  and  another  who  has 
built  game  equipment  for  the  youth 
group  of  her  church  out  of  bottle 
caps  and  spools.  You  can  find  real 
re-creation  in  making  things. 

That  is  why  we  suggest  that  this 
month  your  group  spend  its  time 
making  things.  This  is  a  good 
month  for  it  because  there  are  al- 
ways hospitals  or  orphanages  near 
by  that  would  rejoice  to  have  the 
things  you  make  at  Christmas. 
Once  you  have  started,  I  am  cer- 
tain you  will  find  a  great  group 
happiness  in  this  activity. 

What  can  you  make?  Here  are 
just   a   few   oft -hand    suggestions : 

Make  toys  for  children.  It  is  a 
lot    of    fun    to    design    and    build 


stuffed  rabbits,  donkeys,  and  mon- 
keys. They  don't  have  to  be  life- 
like ;  often  it  helps  if  they  are 
grotesque.  All  they  require  is  some 
bright  cloth,  cotton,  a  needle  and 
thread.  The  fellows  in  the  group 
soon  become  expert  cutters  and 
stuffers. 

Or  make  children's  puzzles.  A 
dime  coloring  book  will  give  you 
patterns  of  animals,  clowns,  and 
simple  buildings.  Trace  them  on 
tempered  masonite  and  cut  them 
out.  Any  fellow  will  have  fun 
cutting  out  the  figures.  Glue  the 
frame  from  which  you  cut  the  pat- 
tern onto  a  solid  piece  of  masonite 
the  same  size  and  trim  it  up  around 
the  edges  before  you  paint  it.  Sand 
the  edges  of  the  pieces  a  little,  paint 
them,  and  fit  them  into  the  frame. 
It  is  as  easy  as  that,  but  a  project  a 
whole  group  can  do  together. 

How  about  making  posters  and 
things  to  advertise  the  programs  of 
United  Fellowship  and  of  t1ic 
Chapel  ?  There  is  always  one  per- 
son in  the  gang  who  can  draw  a 
straight  line  and  another  who  can 
draw  a  good-looking  crooked  one. 
Get  them  together,  with  the  whole 
group  working  out  ideas,  and  the 
posters  will  surprise  you  and  at- 
tract people.  We  suggest  that 
crayons  and  ink  are  for  beginners. 
Only  the  expert  can  spread  around 
oil  colors  and  water  paints  and 
have  anything  but  a  mess.  But  a 
series  of  attractive  posters  around 
the  base  can  do  a  lot  of  good. 
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I      Along  this   same  line,   you  can 

I  have  a  lot  of  fun  making  decora- 

'  TioNS    FOR    PARTIES.    Cutting   out 

':  oak  leaves  and  pumpkins,  or  snozv 

^  men  and  Santas,  doesn't  sound  like 

much  fun  if  you  have  to  do  it  alone. 

But  when  you  get  the  group  all 

working  at  it  and  exercising  their 

"individual    creativity,"     this    can 

make  quite  an  evening. 

For  the  hig  hanquets,  make  place 
cards.  For  the  time  when  you  invite 
other  young  people  in,  make  cute 
name  cards  for  everybody  and  get 
a  ''Flo-pen"  for  putting  on  the 
names. 

Our  group  in  church  used  to 
,  have  great  times  making  rag  lamp 
shades  for  the  hard-time  party  and 
comic  figures  for  Sadie  Hawkins 
Day.  The  only  trouble  with  all 
this  is  that  you  have  to  figure  out 
ahead  of  time  what  you  are  going 
to  do. 

The  year  after  I  got  out  of  high 
school  we  had  a  group  in  our 
church  who  put  on  plays — light 
comedy.  While  about  half  of  the 
gang  practiced  their  lines  on  the 
stage,  the  rest  of  us  painted  scenery 
out  front.  The  nice  thing  about 
scenery  is  that  it's  big  enough  so 
that  you  can  really  splash.  I  always 
,  figured  that  the  scenery  crew  ac- 
tually had  more  fun  than  prima 
donnas  on  the  stage.  I  suppose  it 
was  all  very  crude  and  amateurish, 
but  the  folks  paid  a  lot  of  good 
hard  cash  to  see  our  plays. 

How  about  making  game  equip- 
ment for  yourselves  or  for  others? 
Anybody  can  paint  the  squares  on 
a  checkerboard — although  you  will 
find  masking  tape  a  great  asset.  Old 
mop  handles  cut  up  into  very  ac- 
ceptable checkers — and  who  would 
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not  like  to  cut  up  the  mop  handles  ? 

Darthoards  are  a  cinch  whether 
you  make  the  ones  with  circles  or 
the  baseball  game.  (By  the  way,; 
I  know  of  a  men's  club  that  runs 
a  dart  basel:>all  game  the  year 
around  with  a  league  of  regular 
teams. ) 

Anyl)od\'  with  a  drill  can  make 
cribhage  boards  for  the  old  fellows 
like  me,  and  }'ou  need  only  a  coun- 
tersink for  the  drill  to  make  fine 
game  boards  for  Chinese  checkers 
and  uiue-men's  morris. 

Or  you  can  move  into  the  bigger' 
things  and  make  outfits  for  box 
hockey  and  paddle  hockey  or  the 
old  game  of  skittles. 

Maybe  a  few  do's  and  don't' s 
would  be  in  order  here : 

Do  choose  a  project  that  the 
whole  group  works  on  together. 
There  is  nothing  more  deadening 
than  everybody  sitting  in  his  little 
corner  punching  holes  in  his  little 
piece  of  leather. 

Dont  leave  a  mess  for  someone 
else    to    clean    up.    The    Christian! 
never  has  his  fun  at  the  expense 
of  someone  else. 

Do  find  something  to  do  for 
others  at  least  part  of  the  time. 
Somehow  it  is  always  more  fun 
to  make  things  for  little  children 
than  for  ourselves. 

Dont  tackle  the  biggest  thing 
you  can  think  of  for  the  first  proj- 
ect. Give  yourselves  a  chance  to 
ease  into  this  thing. 

In  this  make-it-yourselves  line 
you  will  miss  out  on  a  lot  of  fun 
if  you  don't  make  your  own  refresh- 
ments. You  can  have  a  great  time 
making  sandwiches  and  carving  up 
celery,  carrots,  and  pickles.  Try  it 
soon — if  the  cook  will  let  you. 


FOR 
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THEME:  The  Word  of  Life 

1  Courageous  Strength Psalm  27        £ 

2  The  Rock  of  Ages Psalm  46        ' 

3  Here  Today,  Gone  Tomorrow Psalm  90        £ 

4  God  Only  Is  Great  Isaiah  40        ^ 

5  His  Mercy  Is  for  All Isaiah  55 

6  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount ...Matthew  5:1-26 

7  How  to  Treat  Others ....Matthew  5:27-48 

8  The  Lord's  Prayer Matthew  6:1-18 

9  Dropping  Your  Worries Matthew  6:19-34 

10  The  Golden  Rule ..Matthew  7 

11  The  Comfort  Chapter ..John  14 

12  A  Christian's  Growth John  15 

13  "Jesus'  Last  Prayer"  John   17 

14  The  Psalm  We  Know  Psalm  23 

15  The  Prodigal  Son Luke  15 

16  More  than  Conquerors  Romans  8 

17  How  to  Handle  Evil Romans  12 

18  The  Whole  Armor  of  God Ephesians  6 

19  How  to  Have  Inner  Peace ...Philippians  4 

20  The  New  Earth Revelation  21 

21  In  the  Beginning,  the  Word  John  1:1-18 

22  Suffering  and  Service Isaiah  53 

23  Faith  and  Its  Triumph Hebrews  11 

24  What  Lasts  Longest I  Corinthians  13 

25  Good  Tidings  of  Great  Joy Luke  2:1-20 

)  26  Jesus  Advanced  in  Favor Luke  2:21-52 

27  A  Voice  in  the  Wilderness John  1:19-51 

28  Wise  Men  and  Kings Matthew  2 

29  He  Overcame  the  World John  16 

30  Neither  Hot  nor  Cold  Revelation  3 

31  At  the  End,  the  Word Psalm  19 
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"I  just  heard  that  you  lost  your 
best  friend.  I'm  very  sorry ;  how 
did  it  happen?" 

"He  was  keelt  by  a  weasel/' 

''Killed  by  a  weasel  ?  That's  very 
unusual.  How  on  earth  did  it  hap- 
pen : 

"Is  driving  a  hotomobil.  Is  com- 
eeng  to  a  railroad  crossing.  Deen't 
hear  de  weasel." 


The  }'outhful  pilot  had  just 
landed  his  fighter  plane  after  his 
first  Korean  mission.  "Were  you 
nervous  during  the  attack?"  his 
CO  inquired. 

"Who,  me?"  the  pilot  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "I  was  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber  during  the  whole  show." 

The  Old  Man  remarked  :  "That's 
great — I     was    afraid    when    you 
radioed    that    15,000    enemy    jets, 
were  coming  in  at  eight  feet  that) 
you  were  a  bit  nervous." 

— The  Dope  Sheet 

"I  see  you  are  driving  a  new 
car,"  said  the  policvholder  envious- 
ly- 

"Yes,"  said  the  insurance  sales- 
man, "I  tried  to  sell  an  insurance 
policy  to  an  automobile  salesman." 

— Animator 


A  very  small  girl  had  a  grand- 
father who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Spanish-American  war.  He 
was  no  longer  living,  but  the  grand- 
mother was  determined  the  child 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
his  impressive  record.  From  the 
time  the  little  girl  was  able  to  talk, 
her  grandmother  recounted  his  ex- 
ploits. There  was  a  large  portrait 
of  the  grandfather,  seated  on  a 
white  horse,  hanging  in  the  grand- 
mother's living  room ;  and  over  and 
over  she  would  point  to  it  and  say, 
"Now  I  want  you  always  to  re- 
member grandfather." 

One  day  when  the  little  girl  was 
four  years  old,  her  mother  pointed 
to  the  portrait  and  said,  "Do  you 
know  who  that  is?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  little  girl.  "That's 
grandfather."  Then,  looking  puz- 
zled, she  added:  "But,  Mother, 
who's  that  on  his  back?" 


A  discouraged  traveling  sales- 
man wired  his  home  office:  "If 
Stalin  wants  more  territory,  he  can 
have  mine." 


-Christian   Observer 


"Welcome,  ole  man !  It's  not  often  we 
meet  anyone  with  such  a  flair  for  wear- 
ino'  odds  and  ends !" 
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